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EWS from the two fronts, since Christmas, has 

N not been very abundant or very dramatic, but 
it has practically all been good. What has 

come to us from Poland has been particularly satisfactory. 
The Russians, whilst successfully resisting every German 
attack in the north, have recovered the offensive in the 
south, and are advancing once more towards Cracow. 
It is evident that they have beaten the Austrians badly 
along the line of the Carpathians. The Austrian 
retreat is described as a rout, and that this description 
is probably accurate is shown by the official Russian 
statement that over 50,000 Austrian prisoners have been 
taken in this region during the past fortnight, and also 
by the statement in the German wireless news on 
Thursday that the Russians’ left wing was proving itself 
superior to its opponents. If the Austrians still hold 
any of the Carpathian passes, they are not likely to do 
so for long. The German message asserts that “ the 
situation in the north has not been influenced ” by the 
Austrian defeat ; which is, no doubt, true, but, since the 
main Russian objective is in the south, not very important. 
The attack upon Warsaw in the north, however, has 
clearly failed. For the moment it is still being main- 
tained with some energy, but without any success, and 
unless the Germans are in a position to bring up very 
large reinforeements—which is presumably out of the 
question—there is not the slightest likelihood that they 
will ever be able to shorten by so much as a mile the 
thirty odd miles which, for the past two or three weeks, 
have separated them from Warsaw. On the other 
hand, there is apparently fighting going on still farther 
north, which may at any moment develop in such a 
way as to force a general German retreat. The New 
Year situation is altogether hopeful. 





The new interest of the situation on the Western front 
lies in the fact that the Allies are, for the first time, 
maintaining everywhere the steady offensive which 
began a fortnight ago. The advance is so slow as to be 
little realised, but it is perceptible, and it is being per- 
ceived in Germany. The enemy's wireless reports speak 
of successfully repulsed attacks, never of successful 
advances, and one German newspaper claimed this week 
that the Allies were now finding the Yser inundations 
an obstacle for themselves instead of for the Germans 
—a notable admission of the changed circumstances. 
The German Press is, indeed, full of such admissions, 
leaving little doubt that the German people now fully 
recognise that their armies are definitely on the defen- 
sive. For some time to come it will probably be a 
pretty successful defensive, but the moral effect of the 
change must be very great. Whether that effect will 
be to make the German public more or less determined 
and the German soldier a better or a worse fighting unit 
is the great problem of the future. Some people believe 
that the Germans will prove bad losers, and once they 
are clearly outclassed will go to pieces quickly. Others 
take exactly the contrary view. But there are really no 
data to go upon; only time will solve the problem. 


* * * 


Most people, we imagihe, felt when they read the 
accounts of the raid upon the great German naval base 
at Cuxhaven on Christmas Day that not only an answer, 
but exactly the right answer, had been made to the 
recent German raid upon the Yorkshire coast towns. 
The Cuxhaven raid may not have done so much material 
damage and certainly killed far fewer people, if it killed 
any, but it was an infinitely more difficult feat and 
correspondingly more impressive. The Scarborough 
raid proved nothing that we did not know before, 
merely that it is possible for large and fast cruisers to 
get across the North Sea undetected in the night and to 
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escape again with the help of a fog. The Cuxhaven raid, 
on the other hand, proved that our fleet could success- 
fully undertake not a hurried rush out and back to safety, 
but a complicated and, since submarines and aeroplanes 
took part, necessarily leisurely mancetvre, penetrating 
beyond Heligoland and directed against the most highly 
fortified position on the North Sea coast of Germany. 
Nothing short of a naval raid in foree on Dover would be 
comparable with it, either as a feat of arms or as a 
stroke of policy. Incidentally, we have gained useful 
and entirely satisfactory information as to the value of 
Zeppelins in naval warfare. So far as it goes the 
experience confirms the view that it is practically 
impossible to hit a moving vessel from the air. If this 
is now also the German view it may possibly lead to 
their airships being employed in another direction 
instead of being saved for naval uses. 
* * * 

The German Press campaign, which has been going 
on in America for so long with so little result, has borne 
its first fruits this week in the shape of President Wilson’s 
Note. The text of the Note has not, as we write, yet 
been published, but the Press version issued in America 
the day before the Note itself was received here may 
presumably be taken as fairly comprehensive and 
authoritative, and is, at all events, the basis upon which 
opinion has been crystallizing on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Although the inspiration of the Note is 
German—t is on this particular subject that the German- 
American Press has been concentrating for the past two 
months—it is not to be supposed that the American 
financial interests affected required much artificial 
stimulation, still less that, now they have acted, they will 
need to be coaxed to maintain their demands. The 
supplying of contraband and conditional contraband, 
especially copper, to Germany is an enormously profitable 
business, the commercial chance of a generation, and if 
the American exporter can see his way to getting war 
prices without running war risks, naturally he will leave 
no stone unturned to secure that enviable state of 
affairs. British commercial interests would, no doubt, 
act in the same way in the same circumstances. Com- 
mercial nature is commercial nature all over the world. 


* * * 


Comment has been made on the contrast between 
President Wilson’s readiness to protest in the name of 
international law where moneyed interests are con- 
cerned and his failure to break silence with regard to the 
flagrant and admitted breaches of international law 
which have taken place in Belgium. As we pointed out 
in these columns more than three months ago, the out- 
break of this war left America in the position of the 
trustee of civilisation ; if she renounced the trust, inter- 
national law founded upon The Hague Conventions 
would become practically a dead letter. And that is 
what has happened. An incidental consequence is that 
the protest which has been made this week, whilst it 
will doubtless receive the most serious consideration at 
the hands of the British Government, carries no moral 
weight whatever. At the same time we recognise that 


the contrast is not altogether fair to President Wilson. 
His personal attitude is clear ; he would wash his hands 


if he could of the war and everything connected with it, 
indicating no sympathies and issuing no protests to one 
side or the other. The reason why he has protested 
against our treatment of conditional contraband and 
not against the German treatment of Belgian non- 
combatants is simply that in one case his hands were 
forced, whilst in the other they were not. 


* * * 


In its main outlines the answer of the British Govern- 
ment is a foregone conclusion. Everything will be 
done to meet the wishes of American shippers that can 
be done without sacrificing the main object we have in 
view. We can easily believe that there is room for im- 
provement in the procedure for dealing with suspected 
cargoes. Indeed, if that procedure has been in any way 
akin to the senseless and vexatious methods of our 
Censorship in dealing with suspected news, we have 
every sympathy with the American protest, and can 
only admire the patience which has endured so long in 
silence. Further there is no doubt, of course, that the 
British Government is willing to pay ample compensa- 
tion in cases of improper interference or unnecessary 
delay. But if the American demand is pressed beyond 
that, it will necessarily be refused. We value the moral 
support and friendship of the United States in this 
struggle very highly indeed, but if we are faced with the 
alternative of having either to sacrifice that asset or else 
to sacrifice a right which is of real material importance 
as a factor determining the length of the war, then, as 
must be obvious to the Americans themselves, there is 
only one course open to us that is compatible either with 
common sense or with our duty to ourselves and our 
Allies. 


* * * 


The latest German threat, uttered, it appears, by 
quite responsible personages, is that they propose to 
destroy the British mercantile fleet by means of sub- 
marines. We have heard too many of these tall threats 
to pay much attention to them, and as regards this 
particular one, until the enemy has succeeded in inter- 
fering at least once with the regular cross-channel 
service by which our Expeditionary Army is being 
supplied and reinforced, we need not trouble our minds 
very much about the safety of the Atlantic trade routes. 
But the suggestion is interesting for its very villainy, 
—as a symptom of the desperate state of mind which 
can conceive it. Imagine a submarine approaching a 
great unarmed merchant vessel with perhaps hundreds 
of non-combatants on board, and deliberately sinking 
it in mid-ocean without even offering it the chance of 
surrender! Something very like this has, it is true, 
already been done in the case of the Amiral Ganteaume ; 
yet one cannot help doubting whether it is possible for 
such a practice to be adopted as a deliberate policy by a 
civilized Power in the year 1915. If orders were given 
by our own Government for an attack of this description 
on German merchantmen, would even the perfect 
discipline and loyalty of the British Navy, we wonder, 
be strong enough to get them carried out ? We should 
certainly have said that the scheme was the product 
of a landsman’s brain, but apparently it is a German 
Admiral, amongst others, who has been talking about it. 
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The three days’ sitting of the Indian National Con- 
s at Madras this week would in normal times have 
been notable by reason of the chairmanship of Mr. 
Bhupendranath Basu, the respected leader of the con- 
stitutional party in Bengal. As it was, the meeting of 
December, 1914, will be remembered first, as the war 
session, and, secondly, as the first occasion on which a 
Governor was present. It was Lord Minto who broke 
the foolish Dufferin-Curzon tradition of official hostility 
to the Congress by formally receiving the resolutions. 
Lord Hardinge carried Viceregal friendliness a step 
further, and now Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, 
has done what might with great advantage to official 
India have been done twenty years ago : he has attended 
a sitting of the Congress in order to show that the British 
Government can have no objection whatever to the 
organisation of independent Indian opinion. The posi- 
tion of India in the Empire was emphatically affirmed 
by the Congress leaders and enthusiastically endorsed 
by the delegates ; and, naturally, no countenance was 
given to the argument, constantly repeated in the Anglo- 
Indian Press, that the Morley reforms have made the 
National Congress a superfluous body. The chairman 
of the Madras committee, Sir S. Subramania Iyer, 
declared that no thought of the dissolution of the 
Congress could be entertained until self-government 
for India under the Crown was much nearer than it is 
to-day. Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, in his presidential 
address, put aside controversial matters and dealt 
largely with the necessity of a national system of mass 
education, the creation of which he described as the 
groundwork of the Congress. The contention implies 
that Indian public men have come round to the view 
of constructive effort outside the political field, which 
has been urged for many years by Mr. Gokhale. 
* * * 

The Committee appointed by the Government to 
consider questions arising in connection with the 
reception and employment of the Belgian refugees in 
this country issued its first report this week. It appears 
that about 110,000 refugees have so far come to England 
and that arrangements are being made to bring over 
a further proportion of the 500,000 who have fled to 
Holland. A census of those already here has been 
taken, and a Central Register compiled by the Registrar- 
General, according to which about 80,000 are adult 
men eligible for employment. Careful enquiries made 
by the Labour Exchanges throughout the country 
indicate that there is a shortage of labour in a number 
of trades, and a considerable unfilled demand for ear- 
penters, navvies, motor mechanics, workers in the 
engineering and armament trades, colliers, textile 
workers in the woollen trade, bootmakers, and glass- 
blowers. A good deal of this demand is likely to 
be only temporary, but the General Manager of the 
Labour Exchanges estimated that the number of 
Belgians who could be given steady industrial employ- 
ment without ousting British labour would not fall 
far short of 15,000. Unfortunately, owing to the 
danger of employing in coal-mines men who cannot 
understand instructions and regulations expressed in 
the English language, it is not considered possible to 
allow any Belgians to go underground or to act as 





engine-winders or banksmen, but Alderman House, of 
the Miners’ Federation, stated that 6,000 men (in addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned 15,000) could be employed 
on the surface in connection with mines. In agriculture 
also there is a shortage of labour which is likely to be 
markedly increased very soon. 

* ~ * 

The Committee was invited to consider various 
special schemes for employing Belgian labour in such 
directions as afforestation, land reclamation, and the 
cultivation of sugar beet, but it rejected them on 
the ground that they involved capital expenditure. 
Some Belgian workers, however, who are skilled in 
trades not directly competing with British industry 
are being given opportunities of working at them. A 
co-operative lace-making society, for example, has been 
formed, and notices have been sent to the Press asking 
all Belgian lace-workers to communicate with the 
Belgian Consul-General. A special committee has been 
set up also to utilise the services of highly skilled Belgian 
agriculturists with a view both to providing demon- 
strations of Belgian methods of intensive culture and 
to forming nurseries for the ultimate replanting of the 
woodlands destroyed in Belgium. For those who 
cannot be employed in any of these ways the Committee 
recommends the establishment of workshops for the 
making of clothes, boots, furniture, household utensils, 
ete., which should not be sold but should be placed at 
the disposal of the Belgian Government in order to 
meet some of the needs of the Belgian people on their 
return to their homes. A workshop on these lines has 
already been established in Leeds. 

* * * 

The energy and ability with which the whole problem 
has been tackled reflects great credit on all those con- 
cerned. Incidentally, we are gaining experience which 
should prove quite invaluable in the future, in connec- 
tion with our recurrent—and strictly analogous— 
problem of unemployment—a problem which is certain 
to become acute after the war. Public officials, both 
central and local, are showing that there is a great deal 
they can do to meet such crises if only they are given 
the chance. The Committee and the Local Government 
Board are especially to be commended for their insistence 
upon the vital importance of preventing Belgian labour 
either displacing or undercutting British labour. Unfor- 
tunately, a number of refugees have sought and obtained 
employment here on their own account, and in some 
instances employers appear to have taken advantage 
of the opportunity of obtaining labour at less than 
the customary wages paid to British workmen. The 
practicability of preventing occurrences of this kind 
by making the use of the Labour Exchanges compulsory 
in the case of Belgians is being considered ; and in the 
meantime the Official Committee which represents the 
Belgian Government in London has issued an appeal 
to Belgian workmen urging them to refuse to compete 
for jobs where British labour is available and n’accepter 
jamais un salaire inférieur au salaire moyen de l’ouvrier 
anglais. The organisation of all these measures on so 
sound a basis, or, indeed, on any basis at all, would 
scarcely have been dreamt of had the present exigency 
arisen only a few years ago. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
FUTURE SETTLEMENT 


OST people are far less ready now than they 
were four months ago to discuss the future 
terms of peace. There are probably several 

reasons for the change. For one thing, we are all 
deeply absorbed in the immediate problem of how to 
beat Germany, and although we are quite as confident 
as we have ever been of our ability to do it we shrink 
from any appearance of being anxious to count our 
chickens before they are hatched. For another thing, 
it has been borne in upon us during the past few months, 
as we have become more familiar with the multitude 
of problems—racial, commercial, and _ strategical— 
which must be taken into consideration, that even if 
we were now in a position to dictate the terms of peace 
with a free hand, settling each detail with a single 
eye to the establishment of permanently stable con- 
ditions throughout Europe, we should scarcely know 
how even to set about it. These are excellent reasons 
for diffidence ; but they do not relieve us of the duty 
of attempting to make up our minds as to what should 
be the broad lines of the ultimate settlement for which 
we are fighting. It is something that we have begun 
to recognise the profound difficulty of the problem, 
but unless there is a great deal more discussion of the 
subject than there has been lately we shall find ourselves, 
when the time for action comes, no nearer to a solution 
than we are now. We all want to “crush German 
militarism ’’—that is to say, to get rid once and for all 
of the spirit which, holding that only by war a nation 
can become great, has long been the chief disturbing 
factor in European politics. But that is by no means 
the same thing as crushing the German Army and 
Navy, and if it is really to be accomplished it will require 
quite as much hard thinking as hard fighting. 

A good deal of the thinking that has been done so 
far on this subject seems to have been rather of the 
easy than of the hard variety. There are some excel- 
lently-intentioned people, for example, who, having 
laid it down that the terms of peace should provide for 
(1) disarmament, (2) the abolition of secret diplomacy, 
and (3) the reconstruction of the map of Europe by 
plebiscites in all doubtful areas, appear to consider 
that they have solved the whole problem. But, so far 
from amounting to a solution, it is not clear that these 
suggestions are likely to help us at all. As for dis- 
armament, it is, as we have pointed out before, incon- 
ceivable that it should come about as an immediate 
result of this war. After the lesson that we have had 
during the past five months there will certainly be no 
Little Navy school in British polities for a very long 
time to come; and if we are not prepared to abandon 
our policy of maintaining an overwhelming Navy, 
how can we propose that other nations should abandon 
their policies of maintaining as large armies as they can 
afford? We may hope, of course, as a result of the 
war, to be able to effect an absolute reduction—though 
not a reduction relatively to other Powers—in our 
expenditure upon Dreadnoughts; and, similarly, the 
Continental Powers may be able to reduce the scale 
of their military armaments. If, indeed, the settlement 


does not make such reductions eventually possible it 
will have been proved a failure. But the reductions 
will come about, not as part of the settlement but as 
one of its ultimate beneficial results. As for the aboli- 
tion of “ secret diplomacy,” there is little, we fear, to be 
hoped from it if the reform is to be applied in this 
country alone—and we certainly cannot insist on its 
application elsewhere. Moreover, the present war has 
revealed no great divergencies between Governments 
and peoples. More parliamentary control of the Foreign 
Office would be a good thing in itself, but it would not 
have prevented the war, or even our joining in it. As 
Mr. Bernard Shaw pointed out in his manifesto : 

Had the Foreign Office been the Internatioval Socialist Bureau, had 
Sir Edward Grey been Jaurés, had Mr. Ramsay Macdonald been Prime 
Minister, had Russia been Germany's ally instead of ours, the result 
would still have been the same : we must have drawn the sword to save 
France and smash Potsdam as we smashed, and always must smash, 
Philip, Louis, Napoleon, et hoc genus omne. 


“The plebiscite seems to us a still less hopeful and 
pertinent suggestion. How anyone, indeed, who fol- 
lowed the Ulster controversy six months ago can remain 
a serious advocate of the plebiscite as a method of 
settling frontiers we cannot understand. For, inevit- 
ably, as we saw in Ulster, a dilemma is presented. If 
the vote be taken over a large area polled as a single 
unit its result can be quite easily manipulated, in fact 
settled in advance, by those who define the boundaries 
of the area to be polled. If, on the other hand, the area be 
divided into a number of small and fairly homogeneous 
districts, each of which is polled separately, the results 
will certainly give a true idea of the wishes of the 
populations concerned, but they will also in all proba- 
bility point to a quite impossibly complex frontier, or 
rather series of frontiers. In a recently published 
pamphlet * Mr. Lowes Dickinson, after referring to 
the fact that Austria-Hungary contains a large pro- 
portion of Slavs whose wishes must be considered in 
the ultimate settlement, writes : 

The true solution would be a referendum to the Slav peoples 
included in the Austrian Empire on the point whether they wish to 


remain under Austria or to join Servia or to come as a separate unit 
into a Balkan federation. 


The Slavs of the Austrian Empire include large 
numbers of Poles, Ruthenes, Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, 
Croats, and Serbs. Are they all to be polled together 
or separately? And what is to happen in districts 
where these races are mixed with others? Probably 
Mr. Dickinson had only the Southern Slavs in mind— 
but even so, the problem with its mixture of religions, 
Catholic, Orthodox, and Moslem, is infinitely more 
complex than the problem of Ulster. It may be sug- 
gested that it would be possible to divide up the country 
for the purpose of the plebiscite into districts which would 
be substantially of one mind. That no doubt is s0, 
but the authority who arranged the division would also 
arrange the destination of each area and the holding 
of the plebiscites would be an unnecessary formality. 

But there is another objection that seems to us 
even more fatal to the procedure which Mr. Dickinson 
suggests. Suppose the results of the plebiscites were 





* The War and the Way Out. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Chancery 
Lane Press. 6d. 
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a series of demands for complete independence, 
which is quite possible—Europe would then be faced 
with the choice of either ignoring the mandates it had 
invoked or else creating conditions infinitely less stable 
than those which existed before the war. With an 
independent Poland, an independent Bohemia, an 
independent Hungary, and perhaps even an independent 
Ruthenia and an independent Croatia, owing no alle- 
giance to any Great Power, yet free to coquette with 
all, we should have the problem of South-Eastern 
Europe magnified tenfold, and there would be no 
sense of international security, no slackening of the 
preparations for war, until the map had once more been 
recast. That is not the sort of solution Great Britain 
is fighting for. 

In the pamphlet we have already quoted Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson expresses the view that the whole object 
of the war should be the abolition of what he calls 
the “ governmental theory "—namely, the theory that 
States are a kind of abstract Beings distinct from the men, women 
and children who inhabit them . . . that States are the great realities 
and that they are natural enemies. My reply is that States are unreal 
abstractions ; that the reality is the men and women and children 
who are the members of the States, and that as soon as you substitute 
real people for the abstract idea that symbolises them you find that 
they have no cause for quarrel. 

Now whatever may be the outcome of the present war, 
it is absolutely certain that there will be no early 
recrudescence of the sort of cosmopolitan idealism 
which is expressed in this passage. It was a similar 
doctrine which inspired the old Socialist International, 
but this war has shown conclusively that it has no roots 
in the hearts of the people of Europe. International 
cleavages are still the most real cleavages there are. 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson may really think that “ England ”’ 
is an “unreal abstraction’’ which has no existence 
apart from the individuals who at the present moment 
happen to live in the area called by that name, but 
he will find it very hard to get other people to think 
with him. For, if England is an unreal abstraction, 
patriotism is an unreal abstraction, and men are laying 
down their lives for something that is only an illusion. 
We need not now discuss the question of whether it is 
indeed an illusion: it is enough for our purpose to 
point out that the belief that States do represent some- 
thing distinct from and higher than the individuals 
who at the moment compose them was never more 
widely or strongly held than it is at the present moment, 
and any plans for future reconstruction which ignore 
that belief or are founded on the hope that it will 
disappear cannot be of serious account. To treat 
the issues and sentiments involved in this war as unreal, 
as the mere invention of a few diplomatists, is to ignore 
by far the most serious factor in the situation. In 
every case, except possibly that of Austria, the peoples 
are behind their rulers; and more than behind them, 
for not one of the belligerent Governments could at the 
present moment give up the struggle without risking a 
popular revolt. 

We have attempted here not to put forward any 
constructive suggestions of our own, but rather to clear 
the ground for further discussion by examining some 
of the theoretical “ Liberal ” suggestions that have 
already been made, and which do not appear to be 


helpful. We do not believe that the stable settlement 
which everyone desires will be discovered along the 
lines of Mr. Dickinson’s cosmopolitanism nor yet through 
the plebiscitary establishment of small nationalities. 
What seems to us a far more hopeful line of development 
is indicated in an article—perhaps the most valuable 
contribution that has yet been made to the general 
discussion—on “ Nationalism and Liberty” in the 
current number of The Round Table. Referring to what 
has happened since August throughout the British 
Empire, the writer points out that the peoples of this 
Empire 
find themselves one in aim and sentiment though leagues of ocean 
divide them and though their very freedom has shaped their character 
and outlook in many different moulds. The world has not yet scen a 
political achievement so rich in promise for future times. . . . This 
great union of diverse peoples contains an augury which compensates, 
and more than compensates, for the present havoc in European life. 
We wish to establish peace on a secure basis by sub- 
stituting law for anarchy in the relations of States, 
That is the main object we have all to bear in mind. 
And it will surely be achieved, not by the breaking up 
of empires and the multiplication of small national 
rivalries but by the consolidation and expansion of the 
largest existing units of Government on lines which, 
whilst satisfying their aspirations, will give them that 
inherent stability which the British Empire has so 
strikingly shown itself to possess. 


ENGLAND AND ISLAM 


VERY turn of events in the Near and Middle 
East brings more prominently into view the 
relations between Great Britain and Islam. 
The war, it is constantly said, will alter everything in 
the world. Certainly it will modify, in countless ways, 
the balance of East and West; and we may perhaps 
anticipate that before the end the Moslem countries will 
have undergone a greater political change than any 
others. For the moment the sky is reasonably clear, 
from the British point of view; and it is so mainly 
because of the striking success with which the trans- 
formation of Egypt has been brought about. When 
Turkey made her fateful choice, no one in this country 
would have been greatly surprised if there had been 
trouble in Egypt; yet it would be perfectly accurate to 
say that, three weeks after the formal abolition of 
Turkish suzerainty, no portion of the non-self-governing 
dominions of the Crown offers less cause for anxiety than 
the new Protectorate. 

Fifty years ago, even thirty years ago, British moral 
authority in the Near East was supreme. When France 
relinquished her claim to a share in the control of Egypt 
we were left in an unchallenged position. The conquest 
of the Sudan carried our Empire far into Mahomedan 
Africa, and Fashoda left us without a competitor in that 
region. But the establishment of British authority in 
the Nile Valley was accompanied and followed by serious, 
if intangible, losses elsewhere. Our influence at Con- 
stantinople and in the Levant dwindled with distressing 
rapidity. The story of German enterprise, diplomatic 
and commercial, in Turkey and Asia Minor is not one 
which the English student of Eastern affairs recalls with 
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any measure of satisfaction. The Anglo-French agree- 
ment of 1904, whatever its merits, had the effect, in the 
eyes of the Mahomedan world, of linking Great Britain 
and France together in the exploitation of the richest 
Moslem countries. England being freed from all trace 
of European rivalry in Egypt, all the rest of Northern 
Africa that was worth while became the prize of France. 
Long before the Turkish revolution of 1908 there was 
abundant evidence as to the completeness with which 
the Foreign Office had accepted the Salisburian principle, 
condensed into the Guildhall epigram about England’s 
having originally put her money on the wrong horse ; 
and British policy towards the Young Turks was 
interpreted as conclusive of our hostility to Moslem 
interests as such. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-Russian Convention had guaran- 
teed the integrity and independence of Persia. It was 
followed by the Russian terror in Teheran: the savage 
suppression of the Persian Nationalist movement, the 
break-up of the infant Parliament, the shooting of the 
constitutional leaders, and the extinguishing, with the 
dismissal of Mr. Morgan Shuster, of the last hope of 
a restored, self-governing Persia under sympathetic 
European guidance. And when England, like the other 
European Powers, stood aside while Tripoli and certain 
of the Agean Isles were seized by Italy, and rejoiced over 
the issue of the first Balkan war, it seemed plain to the 
Prophet's followers everywhere that the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain, which rules over a far 
larger number of Mahomedan subjects than any other 
Power, Eastern or Western, was leagued with the 
enemies of Islam. England, it was believed, could not 
contemplate the possibility of independent Mahomedan 
nationalities, whether in Europe, Asia, or Africa, and 
was, above all, set against every chance of a renovated 
Turkey in Europe. 

What, then, of the problem as it confronts us to-day ? 
We are at war with Turkey, and are regarded with 
undeniable enmity by the educated community in every 
Moslem country outside the British Empire. That 
cannot be helped. It is the inevitable result of the 
policy that has prevailed during the past ten years, and 
we cannot, for example, expect that the British name 
should stand high in Persia, where what remains of the 
reform party is awaiting the complete enthronement of 
the Russian power in the Middle East. But alike in 
Egypt and in India we have before us a splendid oppor- 
tunity, and it is important for us to recognise that this 
opportunity may prove to be a crucial test of the 
British Imperial system. 

In Egypt the road seems clear. Turkish suzerainty 
was a sham, and its removal gets rid of a complex and 
‘vexatious anomaly. Although one section of the 
Nationalist party was avowedly pro-Turkish, the new 
order is certainly not more inimical to Egyptian 
Nationalism than was the Cromer régime, marked as 
that was by regularly reiterated forecasts of an era of 
self-government. Moreover, Turkish misrule is a hideous 
memory in Egypt. It is inconceivable that the fellaheen 


can have any feelings favourable to their former masters, 
while educated Egyptians are fully aware that if 
England had not been in control the country would, at 
the first blast of war in 1912, have been plunged into the 


ee 


abyss. Manifestly there are dangers ahead—in connec. 
tion, for instance, with the Caliphate and the care of the 
holy places. We cannot calculate upon the sentiment 
of Islam: we cannot tell how far the Moslem sense of 
brotherhood will act in the event of Turkey's decisive 
overthrow or of a general movement against Russia in 
the Middle East. But whatever happens our course js 
plain: we have to make Egypt understand that the 
creation of the new protected Sultanate is a step towards 
admission into an Empire moving towards free instity- 
tions. 

Mahomedan India presents, of course, a_ widely 
different problem, and, as was made clear in these 
columns last week, the Viceroy’s Government is acting 
with an imperfect grasp of the issues at stake. The 
unanimity and fervour of Indian feeling in the present 
crisis is the greatest Imperial asset we have, but the 
British authorities in India are not behaving in all 
respects as though they held it at its rightful value, 
The severe repressive policy adopted towards the 
Moslem Press seems to provide an unfortunate proof of 
this, and it would not be difficult to add other pieces of 
evidence. Here is one which assuredly ought to be 
enquired into: it is stated upon authority deserving 
of credence that certain district officers or local govern- 
ments in India have been circularising leading 
Mahomedan citizens, and requiring them to state in 
writing what their attitude would be if or when the 
British Government were involved in war with a Moslem 
Power. Whether this has happened precisely according 
to our information or not, it is unhappily only too 


closely akin to the customary temper and practice of a 


certain type of Anglo-Indian official. And it is just 
that temper and that practice that are beyond anything 
deplorable in the presence of the immense and impressive 
revelation of Indian loyalty which the war has called 
forth. In the past, there can be no serious doubt, the 
Indian Mahomedans have been Moslems first and 
subjects of the British Empire second. We have now 
the most favourable opportunity that is ever likely to 
occur of securing the development of this dual loyalty 
along lines that will safeguard the future of our Moslem 
dependencies. But the opportunity is only too clearly 
being missed, and is likely to be lost altogether—with 
who knows what results—unless the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Government of India between them can 
contrive to make the unimaginative Anglo-Indian 
official realise the true nature of his task and _ the 
enormous responsibility that is resting upon him. 


CHRISTMAS IN PARIS 


Paris: December 28th. 

OST people, I think, would have been glad if 
M Christmas and New Year's Day could have 
been blotted out of the calendar this year, 

or at least have been suspended as public holidays. 
A public holiday is a mockery in times like these, and 
the only effect of what is by definition a “ festive 
season’? is to make us more melancholy than ever. 
At least Paris has been more melancholy than ever 
these last few days. Listlessness and depression are 
the characteristics of the strollers on the boulevards 
—not the vast crowd of ordinary years when, on apy 
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evening from December 23rd to 31st, the grand boulevard 
is almost impassable and the little booths that line the 
pavements on both sides are besieged by customers. 
The booths are there this year, but they are not numerous 
enough to make a continuous line even on the favourite 
side, the left as one walks from the Madeleine towards 
the Place de la République, on which are nearly all the 
great cafés. Even on that side there are large gaps, 
and on the other, except for a small group near the 
Madeleine, the booths are few and far between. The 
hawkers, all women or elderly men, seem as listless and 
depressed as the rest; they make little or no effort to 
attract customers and sit waiting, without much hope, 
for the buyers who do not come. The young men 
who last year thrust their goods on the public by their 
eloquence, keeping up a continual patter, often really 
witty, about the merits of a novelty, are far away in 
the fighting line, in the trenches, or, perhaps, already 
under several feet of earth. So are the young men who 
treated their sweethearts to nougat or scent or tried 
their luck at petits chevaux at two sous a time. This 
year the girls wander sadly along in twos and threes, 
with no heart for the repartee that comes so readily 
to the lips of a Parisian, even if there were any sallies 
to reply to. 

Since the war began I have never found Paris quite 
so depressing as it is this Christmas. Even the first 
fortnight of September, with all its strain and anxiety, 
was less melancholy. There was something inspiring 
in the sense of danger and something restful in the 
intense calm of the town. Paris faced the danger with 
such splendid courage that one could not feel depressed. 
The town is now much less quiet; there is more bustle 
in the streets, more people and more traffic, but the 
contrast with other years is painful. One can see that 
people walk down the boulevards just because they 
have always done so at Christmas time and the habit 
is too strong to be abandoned, not because it gives them 
any pleasure. They have no money to spend; what 
little they could spare has been spent on a present for 
sumeone at the Front. Only the soldiers havea right to 
étrennes this year; even the children of the people 
must go without the toy of happier years. A Govern- 
ment allowance of seven shillings a week with two 
shillings and ninepence for each child leaves no margin 
for toys. The booths that print visiting cards while 
you wait are deserted, for no visiting cards will be 
sent out this New Year. The hawkers have anticipated 
the situation; there are few novelties in the way of 
cheap mechanical toys, those delights of the grand 
boulevard at Christmas. The old ones reappear, but 
the man who wheels a barrow or what not is now 
dressed in uniform. It is true that there is a Turco 
who strikes the Kaiser’s head with a hammer and a 
Highlander who kicks a German soldier in front of him 
at every step, but those are about all the novelties. On 
the other hand, useful articles for soldiers take the place 
of useless trifles on many of the booths, but I fear that 
even these have not a large sale. It takes so long to 
get a parcel to the Front that the comforters, warm 
waistcoats, waterproofs, and the rest have been already 
sent off in the hope that they may arrive by New 
Year’s Day. The hawkers, who look to the profits of 
this fortnight on the grand boulevard to balance their 
budget for the year, will be as short as everyone else 
in 1915. 

It was on Christmas Eve that the contrast was greatest. 
On the night of Réveillon half Paris never goes to bed. 
The cafés and restaurants are open all night, and all 


crowded. On the grand boulevard the lights on the 
booths flare until the early hours of the morning, and the 
pavements are crowded half the night. Last Thursday 
one could have walked down the grand boulevard easily 
at any hour of the day or evening, whereas on an 
ordinary Christmas Eve it takes a quarter of an hour 
to move a hundred yards. The cafés closed at eight 
o'clock and the restaurants at ten o’clock, and the booths 
mostly shut up soon after the latter hour because it was 
useless to keep open. The only people out late were 
those returning from the Midnight Mass. No theatre 
gave a performance on Christmas Eve, at least in the 
evening; there were, I believe, a couple of matinées, 
but the Comédie Frangaise was not open at all. This 
must be almost unprecedented in the history of Paris. 
There is no precedent for it in 1870 when, although 
Paris at Christmastide was in the worst days of the 
siege, the theatres were open as usual, and the Comédie 
Francaise, in particular, gave special gala performances. 
In 1870 the policy of the authorities was to keep up, 
as far as possible, the usual festivities; now it is just 
the contrary. From all accounts Paris was much less 
melancholy in, 1870 than it is now, in spite of the terrible 
privations of the siege. People joked about dining on 
rats, and were witty on the absence of fuel. ‘“ I am not 
made of wood,” said a guest at a New Year dinner- 
party @ propos of some experience that he was re- 
counting: “ Unfortunately not,” said the hostess, 
looking at the empty grate. The Parisians were still 
able to laugh while they starved and froze. 

The difference is intelligible. If Parisians themselves 
were now suffering hardships they would be quite as 
capable of joking about them on occasion—and I 
imagine that they did not always joke about them even 
in 1870. After all, they joked about the bombs from the 
German aeroplanes. Paris as a whole is suffering no 
privations at present comparable with those of 1870. 
There are hundreds of thousands-who can only just exist, 
and too many who have not even enough to eat; life 
is very hard for the masses of the people owing to the 
economic crisis caused by the war. But, while there is 
scarcity of money (much more than in 1870), there is 
no scarcity of supplies of any kind for those who have 
money to buy them. The Parisians, however, who 
might be inclined to laugh and joke about their own 
hardships, are restrained from gaiety by the knowledge 
of the hardships of others. The thought of the men in 
the trenches rises up to stifle a laugh. Besides, if the 
character of the people of Paris has not changed since 
1870, there has been, at least, a great change in their 
spirit. Anyone who read the great Parisian dailies 
and took them to be representative of popular feeling 
here would suppose that France positively revels in the 
war and has never enjoyed herself quite so much. 
The papers in question tell us every day how glorious 
and beautiful and holy a thing war is, how it brings out 
every virtue (except among the Germans), how it has 
regenerated France and miraculously changed the 
French people. That is not, so far as I am able to judge, 
the feeling of the people of Paris. They still regard war 
as an appalling calamity, to be faced with courage and 
resolution, like any other calamity, since it cannot be 
avoided. And, that being so, they have no heart for 
merrymaking. They realise the horror of the war so 
profoundly that they do not wish to try to drown the 
thought of it in amusement. 

Whether the policy of the authorities is quite wise is 
an open question, as I have said before. It may 
reasonably be argued that, since the people of Paris 
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realise the war so profoundly, they have no need to be 
reminded of it by external signs of gloom such as the 
closing of cafés and the extinction of street lamps. An 
attempt to impose artificial sadness is perhaps as 
great a mistake as an attempt to work up artificial 
gaiety. But I am convinced that, even if the Réveillon 
had been allowed and permission had been given to the 
cafés and restaurants to open all night as usual on 
Christmas Eve, there would have been very few 
Réveillonneurs. There is a general feeling that it would 
be indecent to spend the night in revelry, while the men 
at the Front are spending it in the trenches. I heard 
that feeling expressed by the head waiter of a restaurant 
where I was dining the other evening with a friend. 
His opinion is certainly representative, for, if anyone 
is interested in keeping up Réveillon, it is a head waiter. 
I suppose that the tips at a Réveillon supper are the largest 
inthe year. The sadness of this Christmas and New Year 
season in Paris, although it may possibly have been 
intensified by the regulations, is not, then, the result of 
them. It is natural and it does honour to the hearts 
of the people of Paris. R. E. D. 


NEW THINGS 


HOUSANDS of men and women are excited by 

the approach of a New Year to the point of 
tramping the streets or sitting in churches or 
public-houses till strange hours in order not to miss the 
first midnight footstep of its arrival. They greet it with 
cheers like a favourite actress. They maffick over it as 
if it were a victory in war. There is hooting in the 
harbours and dancing in the streets. The bell is tolled 
for the old year’s funeral even before the old year is 
quite dead. It is as if a despot were dying, and men 
were rejoicing at their deliverance. Here and:there a 
few drunkards join hands and roar “ Auld Lang Syne” 
to give the year a royal passing. Otherwise the world 
is in the mood of joy-bells. It seems to have no doubt 
that the new will be better than the old. It feels like 
an offender who has been given another chance. It will 
do better next year. On the whole, one is not inclined 
to blame the world. To the weeping philosopher the 
year may seem to be no better than a treadmill with 
three hundred and sixty-five steps, and another step 
added in leap year—each New Year’s Day to be but the 
beginning of a new journey up the same old wheel, 
which scarcely gives us even the illusion, much less the 
reality, of advance. We are like a toy mouse in a cage 
going round and round in a ridiculous circle. When we 
look back and compare our history with the prophecies 
it should have fulfilled, that is more or less how we feel. 
We have been born into too troubled an epoch to be 
content, like Horace, if we can say at the end of each 
day, “‘ I have lived.” Slaves to morality, we can take 
no pride in our days unless we can also say at the end 
of them, “ I have lived well.”’ And we are on the horns 
of this dilemma, that we know that, as soon as we begin 
to be as pleased with ourselves as this, we are in nine 
cases out of ten damned worse than ever. Clearly, 


weeping philosophy is not going to take us very far. 
It is much better to trust to the popular instinct that 
hails the new year with delight than to waste our time 
among the philosophers with sackcloth and ashes. 


On these grounds one might even discover some 
kind of excuse for those men of Athens who were always 
seeking after a new thing. They lived under the spell 
of hopefulness. It is one of the tragedies—perhaps it is 
one of the good things—of life that, with nearly all 
of us, it is only by seeing fresh things that we can 
preserve our freshness of vision. That is the explana- 
tion of fashions in dress and the arts. It is only by 
novelty that our eyes can be tempted to look ; it is only 
by novelty that our eyes can be tempted to see. Many 
people always like the newest thing best, simply because 
it is the thing which penetrates most sharply to their 
sense of reality. When they weary, as most of us do, 
of the gods of yesterday, however, they regard it as a 
sign of the feebleness, not of their sense of reality, but 
of the gods. How many gods, true and false, have had 
their images overturned in our own time as a result of 
this human weakness. Tennyson, George Eliot, Matthew 
Arnold, Stevenson, Turgenev, Wilde, Swinburne, Pater, 
Meredith, Synge, Maeterlinck, Kipling—each of them 
has in one hour been lauded as the creator of a 
new world, and in the next has been thrust among 
the dead coals as Cinderella was by her harsh sisters. 
This treatment may in the end make for justice. Cinder- 
ella rises in fresh beauty from her ashes. She is realised 
ultimately as the miracle that she is instead of being 
passed by as an accustomed figure. That is the consola- 
tion of each of us as we see our idols one by one rolled 
in the dust. We know that they must suffer this in 
order to gain new worshippers. In our own day we 
have seen Mr. Shaw doing a service rather than a dis- 
service to Shakespeare by mutilating his bust with the 
irreverence of a Cromwellian soldier in a church. He 
even shocked many people into reading Shakespeare 
again. He made Shakespeare a new author instead of 
a classic. Fortunate are those authors who can survive 
the mutilation, and even the destruction, of their 
images. There is no more melancholy experience than 
the discovery that an old master was after all only an old 
man. One often feels the dread of making this discovery 
when one turns to the paintings of G. F. Watts. He 
who seemed like one of the strong men of a strong age— 
did he really imprison no more of the genius of life in 
those portraits than we are now aware of? Were 
those large allegories of his nothing more than grandiose 
messages to his time? Is he really so little a figure 
beside Holbein and Titian, and even Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ?_ Those who never rejoiced in the newness of Watts 
will laugh at the idea of troubling to ask such questions. 
Those, however, who owe to the Watts portraits some 
of those moments of enthusiastic happiness which in 
our youth we take for granted are the test of master- 
pieces will sympathise with each other as they pass 
from face to face and find the old magic fading like a 
lamp that has no oil. For ourselves we cannot but 
believe that the dimness is partly in our own eyes. 
There are, we are sure, at least a few of his pictures that 
will light up again some day with the light of genius. 
But the iconoclasts have finished with Watts long ago. 
They are already beginning upon Mr. Augustus John. 

Inconstant though we are, however, we are not fools 
enough for that reason to make inconstancy a deliberate 
end. We do not weleome the New Year so much 
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on the ground that it is wholly new, as because it gives 
us yet another opportunity of renewing our fidelity to 
some old ideal. We know in our hearts that there is 
nothing which wearies us so quickly as change. It is 
not a fresh goal, but a fresh start, that we desire most. 
When the black sheep of the family is sent out to 
Australia, he is sent not so much to a new country as 
to an old school of character. Literature, in the same 
way, takes old truths on their adventures and gives 
them a fresh beginning. There are some people who 
excitedly denounce any literature in which the ideas 
seem to them to be old ideas. We have seen the same 
kind of people attacking Christianity on the ground that 
it contains nothing which had not been taught by 
various prophets and philosophers before. This is a 
foolish kind of criticism. It is not the business of either 
religion or philosophy to make new truth but to make 
truth new. That is the true originality. It is in this 
that the originality even of journalists consists. It is 
the journalist’s job to make an old idea seem new for 
at least twenty-four hours. He decorates a room as it 
were for a day. The poet, on the other hand, is like a 
fresco-painter in a church: he paints for succeeding 
generations. He is merely one who can give his ideas 
a longer-lived illusion of newness. But it is the old 
truth no less than the new appearance that makes his 
work great. The world has grown so accustomed, on 
the other hand, to associate newness with its finer 
perception of truth and beauty that it is often led to 
regard newness itself as a virtue. There is always a 
clique of enthusiasts for an artist with a new manner 
even if he has nothing else. That explains why it was 
that for a year or two The Yellow Book was more talked 
about than Milton or Michelangelo. It explains why 
it was that even the Vorticists were famous for a week- 
end. The passion for novelty has been elevated into a 
virtue, and, as it is an easy and superficial virtue, it is 
in great repute among the leisured classes. The manu- 
facturer and tradesman spend half their ingenuity in 
tricking the public into the purchase of novel- 
ties. Even the scarcely visible pattern of our table- 
cloths has to change from year to year, and thousands 
of men and women are kept constantly busy design- 
ing new figures for the corners of ladies’ handker- 
chiefs. Similarly, the silversmith is perpetually changing 
the shapes of spoons and discovering new designs for 
their handles. One would imagine that the perfect 
shapes had been discovered in the reign of the Georges, 
and, indeed, earlier than that. But the public will not 
admit perfection in such matters. It must have a new 
design even if it is a worse one. It is a significant fact 

that it is the classes politically most conservative who 

are the most fickle revolutionaries in regard to spoons 

and handkerchiefs. Perhaps, if the passion for novelty 

were not satiated with new spoons and new handker- 

chiefs, it would be forced to an interest in the New 

Jerusalem. We do not wish to dogmatise on the point, 

but it will be generally admitted, we think, that novelty 

is of all the virtues the one that cloys soonest. Our 

appetite for novelty is, when all is said, on the most 

modest scale. We would ring the bells for the New 


Year much less cheerfully unless we were fairly sure that 
it would bear a considerable resemblance to the old. 





What ordinary man could face with equanimity a New 
Year that would be really new—new in the sense 
that all the values would also be new? It takes a 
brave man to pray “Thy kingdom come,” realising 
all that it means and yet without trembling. So timid 
is man of too great novelty that, even in prophesying 
the golden age, he has always had to pretend to himself 
that he meant the return of an old epoch rather than 
the invention of a new one. The passion for precedent 
is even more insistent than the passion for novelty. 
Political controversy is largely a duel of precedents. 
Whether we advocate war or peace, Home Rule or 
Unionism, Protection or Free Trade, Socialism or anti- 
Socialism, half our time is occupied in proving that 
something or other is not so new as it looks, but is a 
venerable institution which has already worked well 
in Switzerland or the Middle Ages or New Zealand or 
Ballinamuck. True, most of us have sufficient faith 
to choose our doctrine first and discover our precedents 
afterwards. But this may only mean that our faith is 
so feeble that after the first day’s journey it has to beg 
for a seat in the chariot of reason. Or you might put 
it differently and say we can only advance comfortably 
into the future when the past is holding us by the hand. 


THE SOLDIER’S HEALTH 


N war time we naturally think of dangers peculiar to 
I war. Wounds and their treatment seem the centre 
of the problem from the doctor’s point of view. First 
aid and nursing absorb many of our women, eager to play 
the “* Lady with the Lamp ”—as they misunderstand her— 
to wounded heroes from the front. All this is natural and 
necessary. Three months ago this subject was here dis- 
cussed, and it ended with a very hopeful paragraph, based 
upon the evidence derived from civil surgery for the value 
of iodine in the practice of the antiseptic principle, as a 
substitute for the carbolic acid first employed by its founder, 
Lord Lister. So admirable are the results in military surgery 
of this new-old method, that our own men are now being 
supplied with a portion of iodine apiece for first aid, as was 
already the regulation for our French Allies. So, after a 
long period of “ aseptic surgery,” in part an ultra-refinement, 
we go, in the deeper sense, “ Back to Lister ”-—-to quote the 
title of a Friday evening discourse which Sir Rickman 
Godlee, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, is to 
deliver before the Royal Institution in March. 

All that is very well, and its interest and importance have 
only been hinted at ; but it is vastly less important, alike at 
home and abroad, than the apparently much more prosaic 
and banal subject of keeping the soldicr in health. This is a 
homely theme, the subject of many variations in time of 
peace, and the military variation would seem to be very 
similar, even though marked sirepitoso. 

Homely or not, the matter is one of life and death, for 
millions of individuals, and for the nations whom they 
defend. The records of war are the records of disease. 
Our men have to fight “ germs ”’ as well as Germans, and are 
finding in them foes as deadly and brave and reckless of their 
own lives. Not merely at the front is this so. Our men at 
home now run far into seven figures, wintering under 
hastily extemporised conditions. The struggle of nations 
daily resolves itself more and more into its ultimate vital 
factors, notwithstanding the initial and apparently over- 
whelming importance of mechanism and machines. In order 
to win, we must keep our Expeditionary Force and our 
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mighty hosts at home in health through the winter and for 
the spring, when we expect them to strike home together. 

“ Muddling through” will not avail now. All our pre- 
vious campaigns testify to that. We must have the best, 
the most detailed, the most recently amplified knowledge. 
Such knowledge must not be confined to Army surgeons. 
We are all in this. Many have soldiers billeted upon us, 
and our provision of food, bed-clothing, ventilation, quict for 
sleep—to name at random the first few vital matters that 
occur—may, and does, make all the difference between life 
and death, or military efficiency and inefficiency, in hosts of 
cases. Many more of us are knitting, or buying, so-called 
“comforts ” for our men, most of which seem to me to be 
sheer physiological essentials ; and it is worth while to send 
the most essential things first and most. But the argument 
need not be pushed; a little consideration will convince 
every reader that the nation, as a whole, has a sacred and 
vital charge in the soldier’s health, a duty of supreme im- 
portance to every man, woman, and child over whom our 
colours fly in every zone of earth and sca. 

The most recent, and therefore in various respects the 
most valuable, of text-books on this subject contains 
an author’s preface dated July, 1914. We shall have to 
wait awhile for anything later than that. The book * is a 
valuable one, authoritative, clear, concise, and easily read. 
The reading of it by millions of our soldiers and civilians now 
would be greatly to our national advantage. 

For the purposes of lecturing to the troops on the main- 
tenance of their health, the only form of service, thus by 
proxy, open to me, I have naturally consulted this volume 
for enlightenment on certain new problems, and, indeed, 
the point of most salient interest in the book to myself is 
the entire absence of reference to some of these. For instance, 
the most general request, recently, is that one should 
specially tell the men about what we are beginning to call 
trench hygiene. But Keefer has not a word on this subject. 
Not for several weeks after the publication of this book did 
soldiers actually live in trenches, with all that that implies. 
Here is something new—which, but for one novel precaution, 
epoch-making in the fullest sense, and beneficent beyond 
our dreams, would have surely involved the western armies 
in the most appalling slaughter ever achieved by the bacillus 
typhosus in the whole of its “ million-murdering ” history— 
to borrow an epithet from Sir Ronald Ross’s poem of thanks- 
giving on his discovery of the malaria parasite in the 
Anopheles mosquito. Keefer well and fully enters into this 
question of typhoid, certainly, in pages of exceptional value, 
but even he, writing so recently, and with the experience of a 
quite recent war at his disposal, did not reckon with the 
sanitary problems of trench warfare. Then, again, one is 
asked particularly to help the men, if possible, with advice 
as to keeping warm. Keefer usefully discusses this question, 
but his treatment of it seems almost perfunctory and 
casual, unaware of its gravity, to those who have any 
experience of the problem in the present campaign. It 
seems to be, in this case, that our best course is to go straight 
away to the men who really know all that is known on this 
subject—namely, to the Polar explorers themselves. They, 
it may be noted in passing, are unanimous in their total 
condemnation of alcohol as thermogenic, and in the import- 
ance they attach to really hot instead of sham-hot drinks, 
the physical reason for which was noted here recently. 
Rum, therefore, must not be the excuse for any slackness 
in the provision of hot food and drink. In Keefer’s chapter 
on Alcohol, which represents the voice of science, as dis- 





* A Tewl-book of Military Hygiene and Sanitation. By F. R. 
Keefer, A.M., M.D., Lt.-Col., Professor of Military Hygiene, United 
States Military Academy, West Point. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company. 6s, 6d, 


tinguished from that of prejudice, he notes the reason— 
or rather the less of two reasons—why alcohol lowers the 
temperature while causing a transient and illusory sensation 
of warmth. Meanwhile we are sending hundreds of 
thousands of gallons of rum to what we call the “ front ” 
(not to the Russian front, however, I am thankful to say). 
The last thing desired or desirable, on grounds of love and 
gratitude, or military efficiency and moral, is to deprive 
our men of any comfort. But trench-rheumatism, pneu- 
monia, and “ surgical shock” are not comfortable. The 
first two depend mainly upon cold, and the latter, nowadays 
the chief problem in military surgery, is much aggravated 
by the previous or subsequent administration of anything, 
like alcohol, which throws the blood to the surface by 
arterial paralysis—the surface where the ingenuous nerves 
of temperature are distributed, but where also the warm 
blood too soon cools. “ Shock” is essentially peripheral 
arterial paralysis, depriving vital internal organs, brain and 
heart, of the blood which they need for life, but which, as by 
a kind of internal hemorrhage, lags and sags away to the 
lax vessels far from the vital points. 

Space does not avail to refer to Keefer’s careful discussion 
of foods and cooking—another matter on which, in my 
experience, advice is particularly desired in our new armies ; 
nor now for his chapter on boots, though it would be tempt- 
ing to compare the responsibility of officers for their men’s 
fect, in the United States Army, and the results of radio- 
graphic, and marching, study of the effects upon the enclosed 
feet of different kinds of boots, notably the new footgear of 
the United States Army, far and away the best that exists— 
with the advice given by at least one C.O. to his men here, 
that their boots must not be too small, or too large. Cer- 
tainly this book cannot be read too soon, and I only wish 
that its manifold usefulness had been made more apparent 
through the present LENs. 


“KULTUR ” 
A T the present moment, it appears, all English 


words have been carefully eliminated from 

German speech in favour of more or less 
adequate German equivalents. In England a reverse 
process seems to have taken place—it can scarcely be 
claimed with a more amiable motive—and never before 
have so many German words been used in current 
English speech. Of these undoubtedly the most pre- 
valent is “ Kultur.” Every morning our newspapers 
introduce the report of some fresh “ atrocity ’’ with the 
announcement that here is another manifestation of 
German “ Kultur.” What is “ Kultur” ? 

It may be remarked at the outset that there is really 
no good reason for not using the English word “ cul- 
ture.” It is true that in its leading meaning “ culture ” 
indicates the finest intellectual and other development 
of the individual, and in German that is not “ Kultur” 
but “ Bildung.” The “ culture ” of Goethe, for instance, 
as we realise at once when we turn to his life or his 
work, is “ Bildung.’’ (It is peculiarly refreshing just 
now, let it be said in passing, to turn to Goethe in such 
a book as the Conversations with Eckermann, and to 
realise the gracious presence of a greater and more 
immortal Germany than now confronts us.) But 
English anthropologists and folk-lorists are beginning 
to accustom us to the use of the word “ culture’’ in 
another sense, as applied to the whole of the progressive 
activities of mankind, mental and material, from 
savagery to civilisation ; and thus understood “ culture ” 
must necessarily take on nationalised group-forms 
In this sense it fairly corresponds to “ Kultur.” 
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When we further ask how the Germans themselves 

recisely define ‘“ Kultur,” the answer is rendered 
difficult by the fact that they seldom attempt to define 
it, and even admit that there is some doubt as to how 
it should be defined. It is not easy to find a definite 
statement as to what “ Kultur” is in Steinhausen’s 
Geschichte des deutschen Kultur. Even in the Archiv fiir 
Kulturgeschichite, where, if anywhere, there ought 
to be no doubt on the matter, we find Dr. Legband, 
only last year, admitting the difficulty of any general 
definition and in doubt whether we should regard 
“ Kultur ” as “ the development of all the intellectual and 
material phenomena of life in general” or as “ the 
collective psychic condition dominating a_ period,” 
or in some other way. Nor do we know, he adds, 
whether literary tendencies coincide with, or oppose, 
political, religious, and economic tendencies, whether 
literature helps to produce “‘ Kultur” or merely mirrors 
it. Elsewhere in the Archiv we find that the “ collective 
Kultur-life "’ is defined, though still quite tentatively, 
as separable into mental (geistig) “ Kultur” and material 
“ Kultur,” comprehending all the expressions of both. 
That very large extension of the term seems fairly to 
correspond with its current use in Germany. Thus 
the series of books, Die Kultur der Gegenwart, now in 
course of publication, edited by Professor Hinneberg 
and dedicated to the Kaiser, comprises “ all departments 
of science and practice ’’—religion, history, philosophy, 
language and literature, the State, society, law, war, 
mathematics, ete.—while the year-book of the progress 
of collective ‘‘ Kultur” issued by Teubners is divided into 
eighteen sections, the Army and the Fleet coming 
second after Politics, and Religion and Philosophy 
last, after Music and the Theatre. 

If, however, the question of German “ Kultur” were 
merely the precise significance of a word, it would 
hardly be worth while to discuss it here. The German 
defines “ Kultur” as covering everything. The really 
significant element in it is that which he cannot seize 
because he brings it himself; it is the spiritual atmo- 
sphere in which he approaches the question. ‘“ Kultur” 
cannot be defined by enumerating the manifold studies 
it covers, because it is constituted not so much by the 
nature of the studies as by the nature of the student, 
as manifested not only in his spirit of analysis, his 
historic sense, his imperturbably serious minuteness, 
his inexhaustible thoroughness, but even more in the 
special attitude which he owes in part to his racial 
endowment and in part to the accumulated traditions 
of a century. 

Looked at thus, as an attitude of mind, “ Ger- 
manism,” as it is sometimes termed in France, began 
to be shaped as far back as the French Revolution. 
Dr. René Lote, in his illuminating book, Du Christi- 
anisme au Germanisme,has lately argued that Germanism. 
in fact, corresponds to the spirit that in France took 
another form in the Revolution. The artisans of 
Germanism were Protestant theologians and_philo- 
sophers, who, applying their old traditions to the new 
occasion—the theologians in reaction against the free- 
thought which threatened their order and the philo- 
sophers occupied with moral organisation and affirma- 
tion—sought to mould and enchain the new movement 
to their own conception of practical modern German 
necessities. By such an attitude of reaction, qualified 
by modified acceptance, the German State might be 
saved and renewed while yet retaining under its apparent 
modernity a habit of religious mysticism. The movement 
was thus a double one: it involved the danger which 





stimulates and the inspiration which reorganises. That 
was why it presented a supreme opportunity to the 
ambitious will-power of Prussia to erect, on the basis 
of the traditional German tendency to historical research, 
an apparatus of beliefs and fictions in the service of 
its own strenuous State discipline. The eighteenth- 
century idealism, which in France became embodied 
in the Revolution, became in Germany the educational 
violence of a redemptive State and was embodied in 
“ Kultur.” Treitschke is the best exponent of this 
conception. 

To realise the forces which have moulded this highly 
specialised manifestation of the European spirit, we 
must, of course, always bear in mind the historic growth 
of German nationality, under the dominating influence 
of Prussia, during the nineteenth century. Until 
Napoleon stalked over Germany the civilisational ideals 
of Germany were not those of a State. Goethe, as we 
know, cherished the deepest admiration for Napoleon, 
even when within hearing of his guns, and even to-day 
most of the great Germans who have their recognised 
part in human civilisation were men born before the 
battle of Jena in 1806. That battle produced not only 
Bismarck and Moltke, but the seeds which after sprang 
up as German “ Kultur.” Prussia had a very small part 
indeed in the cosmopolitan German culture of the 
eighteenth century. But in the task of national 
consolidation and expansion the peculiar qualities of the 
Prussian, however unsympathetically they might be 
regarded by the rest of Germany, were supremely 
necessary. So it was that “ Kultur” developed under 
the egis of Prussia and has been stamped all over with 
the seal of Prussia. 

It is the seal of a very firm and tough people, of 
whom much the same things were reported two thousand 
years ago as are reported to-day—a courageous and even 
truculent people, always constitutionally inapt for the 
creation of civilisation, but immensely energetic, and 
capable, under the stress of the secular tradition of their 
military discipline, of either arrogance or servility in the 
attainment of their ends. This was a combination of 
characteristics very favourable to the development of a 
power of social organisation, inspired by militaristic, 
feudal, and religious conceptions, which made it easy to 
regard the nation as an Almighty State, dominant over all 
the interests of the individuals composing it, and sym- 
bolised in a sacrosanct Kaiser. The very same tendency 
which made the State supreme over the individual—and 
this is the significant point for us to note here—made the 
State equally supreme over even the most intellectual 
activities of the individual. So it is that in Prussia the 
schoolmaster and the professor—who in other countries 
more or less clearly realise that they move in a 
higher than merely national sphere—became the agents 
of the State, the willing, even the eager, exponents of the 
ideals formulated by the State. There we have a clue to 
the two allied facts that “ Kultur” is concerned much more 
with war and politics than with literature and the arts, 
and that it is profoundly national, so that there may be 
a contest among “ Kulturs,” and the best is entitled, even 
by foree—for its force is regarded as essentially a part of 
its goodness—to dominate the others. 

Thus“ Kultur” is a scientifically organised system which 
has grown inevitably out of the strong and tenacious 
temper of the people which produced it and the stern 
conditions amid which that people had to contend. It 
was, moreover, a system not, as was said of the earlier 
metaphysical systems of German philosophers, spun out 
of the inner consciousness, but wrought out relentlessly 
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in the crudest fields of material reality. Its very gandists. To introduce blind faith in unsupported 


thoroughness, indeed, made of its virtue a vice. It was 
too logical, too thorough, too compactly organised. 
World power and world influence are not won by such 
all-embracing mechanisms of cast-iron, for the human 
organism resents them too profoundly. It was not the 
method of old Rome, which won such enthusiastic alle- 
giance, even from the cultured peoples she conquered ; it 
has scarcely been the method of England in India. Its 
results have not been brilliant, even in Alsace—though 
there, as historically minded Germans insist, German 
conquest has merely restored an ancient unity—for the 
incidents of Zabern are only of yesterday. 

All the main lines of the Prussian system were well and 
firmly developed before the war of 1870, and ensured the 
triumphant issue of that war over a less well organised 
adversary. Then it was that Germanism suddenly 
flowered out into what was unmistakably ‘“ Kultur.” 
Except it may be implicitly, we scarcely find “‘ Kultur” in 
any of the great German writers of the earlier nineteenth 
century. Even Heine, who was so acutely sensitive a 
critic of his Germany, never detected it. But almost 
immediately after the war (1873), in the essay on D. F. 
Strauss, Nietzsche analysed German “ Kultur ” with pene- 
trating insight. He revealed all the elements of narrow 
provincialism which it held, the latent—when not 
blatant—vulgarity of its ideals, and its remoteness from 
all true culture. German scholars, he said, worked in 
the spirit of agricultural labourers, and German science, 
so far from making for culture, was possibly making for 
barbarism. (It is true that there are people among us 
to-day who dub Nietzsche himself the “ philosopher of 
the mailed fist,” but the people who find Junkerdom even 
in the exalted rhapsodies of Zarathustra are, we must 
remember, the same sort of simple folk, ever with us, who 
also find the present war described in the Revelation of 
St. John.) It was a forecast which seemed extravagant 
at the time, but now we may be tempted to regard it as 
the intuition of genius. 

In 1878 “ Kultur ” and Germanism had not yet spoken 
out clearly. Forty years later what had been after the 
Franco-Prussian war a jubilant emotional state has 
become a cold and calculating intellectual conviction. 
We may realise this very clearly in the book, L’Enigme 
Allemande, in which last year a Parisian journalist set 
forth the remarkably frank interviews granted to him 
by some of the most prominent personages in German 
life and thought. The glorification of war and faith in the 
supreme qualities of ‘ Kultur” were found by Bourdon, 
not, as they might elsewhere be found, in the gutter press 
or in the creed of soldiers bound by their profession (the 
cry of every professional class is well known since the 
days of the goldsmiths of Ephesus), but among the most 
distinguished representatives of the most intellectual and 
peaceful avocations, notably among the professors who 
officiate, rather than teach, in the temples of “ Kultur.” 
The time has come, they all seemed to say or to imply, 
for the strong and rich-blooded German to assert at last, 
as an “ inevitable necessity,” the might of his “‘ Kultur ” 
in the world. 

There are many national cultures, and we cannot have 
too many of them. But the best of them are but fellow- 
workers for Civilisation and servants of Humanity. 
They stand, or they fall, just in so far as they recognise, 
or fail to recognise, that fundamental fact. Civilisation, 


as it is generally understood, is not for a nation, but for 
mankind, and, in so far as its creations are precious, they 
conquer mankind by their own beauty or their own use 
more surely than by the strong arm of military propa- 


Might as of the essence of “‘ Kultur” is to set “‘ Kultur” 
in opposition to Civilisation. It is a tragic opposition, 
Yet the outcome is foredoomed. Even in the early dawn 
of philosophic thought it was written : “‘ Man during life 
is tender and supple. When he is dead he is stiff and 
stark. Tenderness and Delicacy are the Companions of 


Life. Hardness and Strength are the Companions of 
Death.” HAvetock EL us. 
Correspondence 


MR. BERNARD SHAW ON THE WAR 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Though the subject begins to be wearisome, it seems 
necessary to say something in reply to Mr. Shaw’s last two 
effusions. 

1. In his pamphlet Mr. Shaw made a very grave charge against 
the British Foreign Office, a charge which, if it is upheld, affects 
not only the reputation of Sir Edward Grey, but our national 
honour. It is that, being determined to fight Germany, and 
being convinced that Germany would not fight if she knew 
Britain would join France and Russia, Sir Edward Grey pursued 
a policy of incredible deceit and treachery. During the last few 
years, and especially in the negotiations of July 24th-August Ist, 
he laboured successfully to convince Germany that we would not 
take part in a war ; and, having thus inveigled her into war with 
France and Russia, on August Ist, when war was certain, he 
** showed his hand” and attacked her. This is a charge which 
no responsible writer would make without being sure of his 
ground. It is a charge which ought to be fully substantiated or 
frankly withdrawn. It has been demonstrated that the docu- 
ments show this charge to be baseless ; that even on August Ist 
there was a good chance of peace ; and that before August—on 
July 25th, 27th, 29th and 30th—Sir Edward Grey had given 
definite and unmistakable warnings that Britain was likely to be 
drawn in if war broke out, and especially if Germany attacked 
Belgium. Mr. Shaw ought to deal with these facts. He does 
not allude to them in his long letter in your last issue. In his 
jeu d esprit, the “ Last Spring of the Old Lion,” he repeats the 
original charges in a vague metaphorical form, transferring the 
responsibility from Sir Edward Grey to an undefined mysterious 
something called the British Lion. This seems only an ingenious 
evasion. The obligation remains upon Mr. Shaw of either 
explaining away the repeated warnings which were given before 
August Ist or withdrawing his monstrous charge. 7 

2. In his last letter Mr. Shaw concentrates his attention mainly 
upon Belgium. We must not let his ingenious word-spinning 
conceal from us the plain fact that it was actually the violation 
of Belgian neutrality that drew us into the war. Though not the 
sole cause of our participation, it was the actual determining 
cause, and was very much more than a pretext ; if Germany had 
not attacked Belgium, we should probably not have taken part at 
once, though we should have been drawn in sooner or later. It 
was the Belgian question which made the nation unanimous ; 
and, whatever Mr. Shaw may say, this unanimity was greatly 
strengthened by a quite sincere indignation at Germanys 
cynical repudiation of her pledge—an indignation not limited to 
hypocritical England, but shared by the whole neutral world. 

Mr. Shaw now returns to the hopeless task of proving that the 
treaty of 1839 had no validity. To this end he labours the 
obvious point that treaties, like the promises of individuals, 
cannot have an eternal and unconditional validity, since they are 
liable to be overridden by overwhelming necessity. But to 
admit this is not to admit that a treaty, or a promise, has no value 
at all. The nation which breaks a treaty, like the individual who 
breaks his promise, lies under the onus of proving that the 
necessity was so overwhelming as to justify the breach. On 
Mr. Shaw’s own analogies, the treaty of 1839 was as valid as 
Mr. Balfour’s promise to Sir Almroth Wright—that is to say, it 
was no mere bit of formal legality. But Mr. Shaw makes no 
attempt to show that Germany had a motive for the breach of its 
pledge comparable to that which he imagines in the case of 
Mr. Balfour. Our indignation against Germany is exactly the 
same as that which we feel against a man who breaks 4 —_ 
promise without sufficient reason. Mr. Shaw invents paralle 
case by inviting us to imagine a war between Britain and Serbia, 
in which we should have to break Austrian or Greek neutrality 
in order to get at Serbia, The parallel is absurd. Germany did 
not need to break Belgian neutrality in order to get at France. 
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And Britain has never pledged herself not to violate Austrian 
neutrality in the event of a war with Serbia. 

Mr. Shaw adopts Treitschke’s doctrine that treaties are only 
valid rebus sic stantibus. He seems to imagine that this is 
demonstrated by the fact that circumstances may sometimes 
necessitate the breach of a treaty as of a promise. Of course, 
Treitschke’s doctrine says far more than this: it says, in effect, 
that a promise holds good only in so far as the actual conditions 
continue which existed when it was made. This is, of course, an 
extremely cynical view. Treitschke expands it by saying that a 
State ‘‘ cannot bind its will for the future”: the very essence of 
a promise lies in binding one’s will for the future. Applied to 
promises between individuals, this would justify Mr. Shaw, if he 
had promised his next play to Mr. Barker, in repudiating his 
contract if somebody else offered him a higher price: the higher 
price not having been offered when the promise was made, the 
conditions would have changed. Mr. Shaw does not give so 
broad an interpretation to the rebus sic stantibus doctrine as 
Treitschke does ; indeed, I don’t think he has grasped the sig- 
nificance of the doctrine. He assumes it to mean merely that 
the conditions contemplated by the makers of the treaty must 
continue if it is to retain its validity. Well, in that sense, res sic 
stabant in regard to Belgium when the war broke out. The 
treaty of 1839, which Germany had reaffirmed in 1870, in 1911, 
and in 1913, was made with a view to the precise circumstances 
which have occurred in 1914. The purpose of the treaty was 
precisely to secure that in the event of war between France and 
Germany neither should march across Belgian territory. There- 
fore, on Mr. Shaw’s own premises, the treaty is still valid. 

Mr. Shaw seems to think he has hit upon an effective argument 
when he points out that a neutral State can never be neutral to 
the extent of exercising no influence whatever upon the conduct 
of a war. That is obvious. It was obvious to France and 
Germany when they bound themselves not to invade Belgian 
territory. The neutrality of Holland, for example, is very 
advantageous to Germany, and very disadvantageous to us. We 
should gain enormously if we could send armies into Germany 
across Holland, avoiding the Rhine and the fortresses of Belgium, 
and striking straight for Essen or Kiel. But would this justify 
us in declaring war on Holland? We have not thought so. Yet 
we have never pledged ourselves not to invade Holland, as 
Germany pledged herself not to invade Belgium. When Mr. Shaw 
is reduced to the argument that having violated (by aeroplane) 
the neutrality of Switzerland, we have no right to talk about 
German action in Belgium, he is indeed hard pressed. For he 
knows that the breach was formal and accidental, and that 
regret for it was at once expressed. No parallel could more 
strikingly exhibit the difference of the construction put upon 
neutrality treaties by the two sides in this war. 

Finally, Mr. Shaw repeats his assertion that our duty to 
Belgium rests wholly upon the moral obligation to protect the 
oppressed, and not upon any treaty obligation. He has said 
that the world would spit in our faces if we did not help Belgium. 
But if it is only a general moral obligation which lies upon us it 
must apply equally to other States. Why does Mr. Shaw not spit 
in the faces of America and Italy? He has himself told us why. 
Our obiigation to Belgium is not merely general, but specific, 
because, as Mr. Shaw has said, we “ intimated ” to Belgium that 
we “expected ’’ her to resist the Germans. But the only fact 
which gave us a right to make any such intimation was the fact 
that we were a party to the treaty of 1839. 

The only logical basis of Mr. Shaw’s position is that all treaties, 


and all promises, are valueless. It is a dreary and also a foolish 


creed.— Yours, etc., 
Ramsay Muir. 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 
Srr,—In your issue of December 19th Mr. Bernard Shaw gives 


me a reply as inaccurate as was his original statement. The 
passage in his first letter to which I took exception stated that all 
the jurists in Europe in fact hold the Belgian treaty worthless. 
To disprove this assertion it was only necessary to cite a contrary 
opinion from one European jurist. In your issue of December 5th 


I gave seven quotations from four jurists. Mr. Shaw now says 


that my extracts do not shake his position in the least ; that, out 
of the seven, five are statements of historic fact, which is not in 
dispute ; and that the other two point out, as a matter of simple 
classification, that neutralisation treaties are not temporary 
treaties, but so-called perpetual ones. 


The fact of the matter is that each one of my quotations clearly 


shows that the jurist cited regards the treaty not as worthless or 
obsolete, but as of continuing value and importance. The first 
Says that the conditions of the’treaty have become the bases of 
Belgium's public law; the second,. that” the; neutralisation of 





Belgium is under the protection of the public law of Europe ; the 
third, that there can be little doubt that one or more of the 
guaranteeing Powers would assist Belgium should its integrity be 
exposed to serious danger at any future time; the fourth, that 
Belgium is bound to permanent neutrality by the treaty; the 
fifth, that treaties of neutralisation are exempt from the causes 
which in the lapse of time weaken the effect of many treaties ; 
the sixth, that Belgium, like Switzerland, has succeeded in keeping 
up her neutrality ; the seventh, that the neutrality of States, 
like Belgium, neutralised by special treaty, is permanent. 

Mr. Shaw then discourses generally upon neutrality in a way 
which proves nothing except his want of equipment for the task 
he undertakes. He confuses together two things of quite different 
legal significance : the ordinary position of neutrality occupied 
by a State holding aloof from a war in which others engage, and 
the status of neutralisation imposed by a treaty such as the 
Belgian one of 1839. He describes neutralisation as meaning 
“to be as if you did not exist”; neither neutralisation nor 
neutrality has any such meaning to the lawyer—or, I think, to 
anyone else save Mr. Shaw. . . . 

In his general observations about neutrality Mr. Shaw suggests 
that, if we had a ground of quarrel with a landlocked State, we 
should have to treat a declaration of neutrality by an inter- 
mediate State as a declaration of war on us and fight our way 
through. Even if he were right, his proposition would be no 
guide for the case of Belgium, for it deals with an intermediate 
State free to declare or withhold neutrality, and not bound by a 
permanent neutralisation, as Belgium is. To illustrate his 
proposition I will take an example different from the one he gives. 
Supposing we quarrelled with Switzerland, and wanted to fight 
her, could we reasonably claim to set up a line of communications 
through France, and to make war on France supposing she 
objected and declared neutrality ? I will leave your readers to 
answer the question for themselves, with the assistance of the 
statement of principle made by the United States Secretary of 
State, Mr. Webster, in the case of * the Caroline” in 1838, and 
quoted with approval by English jurists in recent times, that to 
justify the violation of neutral territory a nation must be able 
“to show a necessity of self-defence instant, overwhelming, 
leaving no choice of means, and no moment for deliberation.” 

Great Britain may have more than one ground upon which to 
justify her participation in the present war, but I maintain that 
none can be more valid or more important than the upholding of 
public law by vindication of the neutrality and independence of 
Belgium.—-Y ours, ete., 

F. N. Kren. 

Palace Chambers, Wesiminster. 

December 22nd, 1914. 


BARBARIC RUSSIA 
To the Editor of ‘Tur NEw STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Although every variety of opinion seeks for representa- 
tion in your correspondence columns, yet it is seldom that a letter 
exhibiting such a degree of blinded bias and distortion appears 
there as the long screed of Mr. Boris Lebedeff in your issue of the 
26th ult. Absence has evidently made the writer's heart grow 
fonder, for I venture to state that no Russian living in Russia 
would endorse his statements. It is quite possible tha. the 
Tomsk Polytechnic has a laboratory beyond comparison better 
than that of some one English University, but most Russians will 
probably regard the presence at Oxford of such a savant as 
Professor Vinogradov—because his political views have made him 
obnoxious to the authorities in Russia—as far more typical of 
the standard of Russian civilisation. English artists are con- 
demned by Mr. Lebedeff because they are alleged to paint no 
nudes. If he went round a few art exhibitions just now he would 
not complain of the absence of the subject he imagines tabooed. 
Incidentally, how many nudes are contained in that temple of 
modern Russian art, the Alexander III. Museum in ’etrograd ? 
At the moment I only remember one—a discreet one. Mr. 
Lebedeff gives himself away entirely when he talks about the 
drama. The reason why Hauptmann, Bataille, Bernstein, and 
the rest are little played over here is that England has a hundred 
native plays to one of Russia’s. Foreign plays have a vogue in 
Russia partly because there are no copyright restrictions, partly 
because there is a large crowd of “ intelligents ” who follow the 
dernier cri regardless of any conceivable artistic considerations. 
The success of Wilde in Russia, who booms louder there now than 
he ever did here, supplies a pleasing commentary on Russian 
taste. The favourite foreign author of the moment is not Shaw 
or Wells or Galsworthy or Arnold Bennett (the last two have 
apparently never been translated), but Jack London, of all 
people. When a newspaper recently held a census of its readers 
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to ascertain the best-read Russian authors, Tolstoy headed the 
list and Mme. Verbitzkaya, which is to say Marie Corelli, came 
second. Shaw is not thought much of; probably because he is 
too puritanical for Russian taste. Mr. Lebedeff might have 
added, while he was talking about Mrs. Warren’s Profession, that 
Petrograd would not stand it at any price. If conversation be 
any test of intelligence, as Mr. Lebedeff suggests, then the Russian 
“ intelligent * stands condemned as a shaliow individual, always 
ready to discuss every subject in the universe and possessing 
specialist knowledge or original ideas on none of them. 

To follow on the tracks of Mr. Lebedeff in his attack on “ the 
material side of civilisation.” He finds English houses draughty. 
The Russian, on the other hand, entrenches himself behind double 
windows and takes the utmost precautions lest a breath of fresh, 
clean air should enter the room. He lives in an incredibly stuffy 
atmosphere throughout the winter months. One result of this is 
that very few Russians are able to smoke a pipe: they have not 
the lungs. Telephones, I concede, are better in Russia. But 
‘‘ our furniture,”’ when it is really Russian and not copied from 
French or German models, is frequently calculated to make the 
most ardent Art-and-Craftist feel ill. It is neither beautiful nor 
comfortabie. 

Of course, Russian culture is centuries behind English culture. 
Nobody who has ever smeit a Russian town could have a moment’s 
hesitation in saying so. The only point about it is that it is 
hardly likely to infect English culture, under any conceivable 
circumstances. Mr. Shaw need not fear Russian expansion. 
Russia is bound to absorb all Slavdom, sooner or later, but she 
will not add to her territories, as England has done, for the sheer 
fun of the thing. She does not want any more Finlands.— 
Yours, ete., 

Ex-RUuSSIAN, 


TOLSTOY AND QUAKERISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Two recent articles in THe New STaTesMAN have 
referred to the views on war held by “ Tolstoy and the Quakers,” 
as though these were identical. But they are widely different. 
Tolstoy was against all force, and consequently against all 
government and all property. Agriculture on land owned by 
nobody was the only occupation left to a consistent disciple. The 
failure of Tolstoyan colonies is described in Aylmer Maude’s 
Life of Tolstoi, Vol. 11. When the Count kept a school for the 
village children he allowed them (consistently) to come when they 
liked, to work only when they liked, and when they liked they 
might, and did, roll in a heap on the floor. All his views on 
conduct are the outcome of a great artistic imagination, they are 
all absolute and ultimate. They disdain the firm if humble 
ground of experience. We go to Tolstoy for boiler power, but 
not, wisely, for steering gear. 

The Society of Friends, on the other hand, merely returns to 
the practice and teaching of the two centuries of the Christian 
Church nearest the Master’s time ; when the ferment He threw 
into human society was still at its greatest strength and had not 
yet settled down under Christian Emperors into a State Church. 
The teaching of the Christian Fathers against war lasted till the 
time of Constantine, in the earlier half of the fourth century ; 
but Christian practice had been failing throughout the third, and 
a few instances of laxity seem probable as early as between 
150 and 200 a.p. 

We Friends accept the policeman and all that law implies of 
force. We recognise that coercion has still a diminishing place in 
society in dealing with criminals, lunatics, children, animals, and 
all sons of Belial. Personally, I prefer to describe the Christian 
doctrine as the Law of Loving-kindness, not as Non-resistance. A 
positive principle, capable of adaptation, is safer and more 
stimulating than a negative statement of rigid prohibition.— 
Yours, etc., 

Joun W. Granam. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. 

Christmas Day. 


VENTILATION AND THE BREATH OF LIFE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his last letter “ Lens” denies the accuracy of my 
interpretation of his views. But his denial is so astonishingly 
sweeping as to amount to a practical admission that I am right. 
Though it is difficult in the course of a correspondence like this 
to deal adequately with so complex a subject, I would once 
again claim your indulgence—and that of your readers—in 
order to set out the differences that exist between ‘ Lens ” and 
myself on the question at issue. In his original article ** Lens ” 


very properly emphasised the importance of keeping the air in 
a room in motion and of preventing it becoming stagnant. But 
it was not quite clear what he meant by “ stagnation,” nor 
what was achieved by movement of the air. Accordingly in 
my letter of November 28th I pointed out that the object of 
keeping the air in motion was to prevent heat stagnation and so 
promote skin stimulation by varying the cooling power of the 
air, and not necessarily to remove the so-called poisonous products 
of exhalation from the atmosphere. ‘ Lens” hastens to state, 
in reply, that “‘ he most surely and wholly errs when he states 
that the object of ventilation is not to remove the ‘ so-called ’ 
poisonous gases from the air. . There is nothing so-called 
in the poisonous character of carbon dioxide” (see ‘ Lens’s ” 
letter, December 5th). 

In this letter ‘“‘ Lens ” revives the false doctrine which venti- 
lating engineers have preached for generations. But modern 
physiologists like Drs. Haldane, Leonard Hill, and others have 
demonstrated conclusively that—except in the abnormal condi- 
tion met with in submarines, ete.—the amount of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere does not attain that proportion which makes 
it poisonous. This point I enlarged upon in my letter of December 
12th. “Lens” and I are therefore agreed that stagnant air is 
bad, but unless he shakes himself free of the carbon dioxide 
fiction I must assume that he understands that one object of 
ventilation is to remove or dilute this gas in the atmosphere. 
My thesis is that there is no jot or tittle of physiological evidence 
in favour of this view, and that, according to abundant experi- 
mental evidence, the object to be attained is a proper distribution 
of cooling power in the air so as to ensure an absence of monotony 
—a state of things which encourages pleasant stimulation of the 
skin. Stated generally and in plain terms, this amounts to a 
provision for keeping the head cool and the feet warm. In fact, 
in good ventilation we want to produce continuously by gentle 
motion of moderately warm air what the over-dressed ladies of 
the Victorian era accomplished fitfully by means of smelling-bottle 
and fan; with this difference, that the modern method removes 
the cause of the discomfort, while the other only gave temporary 
relief.—Yours, ete., O. W. Grirriru. 

December 26th. 


[Our contributor “ Lens ” writes: Exactly so; and such has 
been my teaching since the facts were found, except that, of 
course, no biologist would ever use the term “ so-called ” for the 
poisonous nature of carbon dioxide to every animal that breathes.] 


Miscellany 


THE PARSON’S WIFE 
A REACTION 


DO not want to discuss the price of flannelette with the 
I Doctor’s wife. 
I do not care whether flannelette costs fivepence three 
farthings 

Or fivepence halfpenny. 

I do not want to decide how many loaves of bread for the 
school treat 

Shall be white 

And how many shall be “ Standard.” 

I do not know whether Palmer’s fruit cake is better than 
Smith’s 

Or whether Smith’s is better than Palmer’s. 

1 do not want to “ take a tray ” at the Mothers’ tea. 

I do not want to decorate the church with heavy wreaths of 
ivy 

And of holly. 

The holly pricks my fingers 

And the spiteful words of the decorators prick my heart. 

I do not remember whether the holly had many berries last 
year 

Or few berries. 

1 do not remember whether Mrs. A. or Mrs. B. 

“ Did ” the font three years ago. 

1 have forgotten to buy cap wire, 

And [ have lost the dimensions of the pulpit. 
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1 do not want to ask the Schoolmaster’s wife to tea 
Or the Churchwarden’s wife to dinner. 
I do not want to organise progressive games 
To amuse yelling choir boys. 
] have no wish to entertain the choir men. 
1 shall tell them that it has been a fine day—though cold. 
They will tell me that there may be a frost. 
] shall wonder whether we shall have skating this year. 
They will say that they, too, wonder, and they will add 
That there was no skating last year. 
I do not want to “ get up ” a play for the girls’ club. 
The girls cannot act. 
Nor have they any manners. 
Their voices have no inflections, and they giggle most vilely. 
] have no wish to attend a missionary meeting in the school- 
room. 
The boys at the back of the room * 
Will plunge 
And will shuffle with their feet. 
The lantern will inevitably go wrong. 
It will smell. 
I do not want to audit the accounts of the Temperance 
Society. 
I do not want to count the choir boys’ surplices before 
sending them to the wash. 
One of them has squashed a bull’s-eye on his, 
And another has let his nose bleed 
On his. 
I do not want to sit with the Johnson children at Matins. 
They will spit upon their fingers 
And write their names in the floor dust. 
They will count in maddening whispers up to fifty, 
And again up to fifty. 
They will pull their stockings down 
And then up. , 
They will cause their Gospel stamps to adhere to their persons, 
Probably to their noses. 
I do not want to distribute plum puddings 
To curtseying old women. 
If their digestions are such as they describe them to me 
With much disgusting detail, 
They have no business to eat 
Plum puddings. 
1 do not want to pass the public-houses 
Where the men are yelling filth, 
Nor the street corner where the young men 
Spit. 
I do not want to have tea with the Joneses. 
They will chatter and they will expect me to chatter 
About troubles that tear my heart. 
I do not want to visit the village idiots. 
Maggie Miller will sit with her leg round her neck ; 
She will jibber at me. 
Sarah Morgan will tell me ten times over 
That her neighbours have put green poison 
In her gruel. 
She will pour the soup I take her 
Down the drain 
F or fear of green poison. 
She and her father will talk, and talk, and talk, 
Simultancously and monotonously. 
They will each resent it 
If I attend to the other. 
I do not want to visit Mrs. Hopps 
And her ninth new baby. 
As likely as not there will be a flea on the bed, 
Ora piece of cold potato. 
I do not want to meet Mrs. Fletcher. 
She will follow me with her tongue extended that I may sce 


How it is furred. 

She will beg me to touch her side 

That 1 may feel her tumour 

Tick like a clock. 

J] do not want to visit the butcher’s wife. 

She is aggrieved 

Because I asked her to tea with her next-door neighbour, 

Who is nobody ; 

Whereas she, the butcher’s wife, 

Had an uncle to whose memory 

A tablet was erected 

In the chancel of his parish church. 

1 do not want to visit Mrs. Jolly. 

She is aggrieved 

Because her sister received her Parish Chronicle 

The day before she (Mrs. Jolly) received 

Her Parish Chronicle. 

I do not want ever to see a Parish Chronicle again. 

1 do not want to visit the Churchwarden’s wife. 

She will use her saw-like voice on me, and will deplore the 
fact 

That I “* don’t visit.” 

She will tell me that 1 should “make quite a nice little 
parson’s wife” 

If only I would give up all that silly nonsense about the Vote 

And turn my thoughts to duties 

That lie near home. 

I do not want to visit Mrs. Green. 

She will hint at hateful things 

About Mrs. Brown. 

1 do not want to visit Mrs. Brown. 

She will hint at vile secrets 

Concerning Mrs. Green. 


A village is not a peaceful place, 
Or a pleasant place. 
It is not a little Heaven upon earth, 
But entirely otherwise. 
Susan MILEs. 


Drama 


DRAMATISCHE WELTPOLITIK : 
DER TAG 


**O James!” she said—** My James!” she said 


Alas for the woful thing !—The King’s Tragedy. 


worst thing on the war that has yet emanated from a 

distinguished writer. Even in some of his best works 
there are fecble and sloppy passages, passages over which (to 
use the terminology he applies to another Spirit) the Spirit of 
the Maudlin has “ hovered well-pleased.” But Der Tag— 
all Englishmen can now translate that much German—the 
play which was produced last week at the Coliseum, and of 
which the “ Full Text,’ as though it were a Blue Book or 
a Yellow Book, was reproduced next morning in the Daily 
Chronicle, is feeble all through. Not a mote of humour, a 
beam of beauty, or a speck of sense mars the white perfection 
of its silliness. 

The design of the play is of a familiar type. 
at political garden parties or ‘ entertainments,” 
propagandist playlets which expose the wickedness and 
predict the inevitable doom of Home Rulers, Tariff Re- 
formers, or Free Traders. A British Workman, let us say, 
sits happily eating his breakfast, whilst his wife (as do all 
housewives on the stage) wipes the cups on the dresser 


Ll has remained for Sir James Barrie to produce the 


We have all, 


seen 
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several times over and his little ones distribute alternate 
caresses to the cat and their father’s knees. Suddenly a 
Food Taxer, with a fat cigar in his mouth and a large diamond 
on his finger, enters and tells him that the Government 
intends putting a heavy duty upon corn, which will ensure 
him twice as much wages and twice as much food. Our 
hero is dazzled. He fancies himself a Croesus already. His 
dreams of opulence are shattered by a Free Trader who, in 
tones of sympathetic affection, warns him that the Pro- 
tectionist Plotters are scheming his ruin and desire to sce 
the ruddiness (if I may put it so) taken out of his children’s 
cheeks and put into the pockets of the landlords. All is 
distress. The mother stands mute and pale, in dry-eyed 
grief; the children wail; the father gasps and buries his 
head in his arms. But in steps Old John Bull, in a square- 
cut topper and a Union Jack waistcoat, to proclaim to the 
afflicted ménage that he will never permit this Fraud upon 
the Poor and that the Loaf is Safe. Rule, Britannia! from 
the Band. Curtain. 

Now, it is quite possible for the conclusions of such a play 
to be broadly correct. In fact, I believe that to be true of 
the little drama the scenario of which I have, all too briefly, 
indicated above. But even when a dog has such a bad 
name that you are bound to hang him, you should at least 
give him a dog’s chance in the dock. As argument the type is 
marked by a process of what, if I were an American Professor 
of Logic, 1 might call “* doping the premisses.” And as art it is 
negligible : there is no verisimilitude either in the characters 
or in their words. The sole purpose, indeed, is to make a 
crude and specious appeal to the minds of the unwary and 
the ill-informed by an assault upon their emotions. To this 
type of play Der Tag belongs, in so far as it belongs to any 
type—at any rate in the form (I explain this later) in which it 
has reached us. 

This is the simple style of it. “An Emperor” sits in 
thought at a table in a bare chamber. “ To him enter his 
Chancellor and an Officer,” requesting him to sign a paper 
declaring war on France and Russia. He muses on the stir 
his action will cause; then begins to discuss diplomacy in 
alluringly simple terms : 

(To Chancellor) Why am I not friend of Russia till France is out 
of the way, or France’s friend until the Bear is muzzled? That was 
your part. 

CHANCELLOR: For that I strove, but their mean minds suspected 
me. Sire, your signature. 

EMPEROR : What of Britain ? 

Orricer (intently): This. The Day to which we have so often 
drunk draws near. 

Emperor: The Day! To the Day! (AU salute Tue Day with 
their swords.) But when ? 

OrricEeR : Now, if she wants it. 

The Emperor is persuaded that Britain will betray France ; 
he is argued into agreeing to the violation of Belgium on the 
ground that France will otherwise violate it. He consents to 
sign and is left alone to fall into a dream in which “ The 
Spirit of Culture appears, a noble female figure in white 
robes.” His dream-dialogue with her leads him to decide to 
tear up the paper—not the scrap of paper, but the declaration 
of war. The Chancellor, reappearing, argues with him : 

CHANCELLOR : You were the friend of Austria ! 

Emperor : I'll prove it. Tell her from me that Serbia has yielded 
on every point which doth become a nation, and that Austria may 
accept her terms. 

CHANCELLOR : Nay, sire 

Emperor : And so there will be no war. 

Orricer : Sire, we beg 

Emperor : These are my commands. (Zhey have io go, chagrined 
but deferential.) 








Peter-Pan- 
But the recantation itself was a 


He goes back to his chair and sleeps peacefully. 
Germanism is frustrated. 


— 


dream. Culture reappears with a wound in her breast, 
The Emperor wakes, scarcely understanding that he has 
been dreaming. “ The realisation is tragic to him.” 


Emperor: You! You have come here to mock me. 
CutturRE: Oh, no. 


But she tells him how “‘ Over what was Belgium there rests 
a soft light as of a halo, and through it is a flaming sword,” 
and that “* England, O Emperor, was grown degenerate, but 
you have made her great again.”” “* Farewell,” she exclaims, 
as she finishes her tale. 

(She is going : she lifis a pistol from the table and puts it in his hand. 
She goes away witit shining eyes. The penny dip burns low. The great 
Emperor is lost in the shadows.) 


A little more exaggeration in the phraseology, a little more 
melodrama in the setting, might have made Der Tag a roaring 
political farce. But the littic less and what worlds away! It 
is anything but roaring; it does not even roar like a sucking. 
dove. 

It is conceivable that in the future some poct will drama- 
tise the events with which Der Tag deals, exhibiting clearly 
and impartially the issues involved and the complex motives 
working in the minds of the various statesmen and pcoples. 
Mr. Hardy, such is his detachment, might almost do it now. 
One did not expect a play of that scope from Sir James 
Barrie ; one was quite prepared to find that he had produced 
merely a topical squib which would amuse one without 
making any deep appeal to one’s intellectual faculties. At 
most one felt that he might have achieved some fairly con- 
vincing “symbolic” expression of truth—in the line of 
Mr. Yeats’ Cathleen ni Hoolihan—though such a play would 
certainly have had to avoid comic Chancellors and the Tag, 
which is now a mere journalistic Tag. But Der Tag is not 
that. It is not even a squib; there is not—to lapse once 
more into the tongue in which we are all now moving so 
easily—a murmur of Donner or a spark of Blitzen about it. 
The Sigismund Poppenbergers and Adolphe Dubois who 
write our Grand Patriotic Revues could have done better. 
It is merely a piece of absurdly ex-parte statement put in a 
frame of blustering melodrama and sawdust allegory and 
shoved into the compass of a squib : and it is dull. What on 
earth made Sir James Barrie write it I cannot imagine. He 
cannot have thought it of any esthetic value ; and he must 
have realised that no sane man could take it as a presentation 
of the essential facts of the international situation. What 
seems likeliest is that he said to himself “ Gott in Himmel ! I 
must write something about this Krieg” ; that he then de- 
cided on a funny and abusive one-act squib—which might be 
a very good thing to write ; and that when he sat down to his 
desk his conscience forbade him to trifle in that way with such 
a terrible subject, and so led him to trifle with it in a far 
worse way—.e., a serious way. The dons of the future may 
detect in one sentence a trace of the original conception. 
“1 am not of German make,” observes the scornful Spirit of 
Culture to the distracted Emperor. This phrase, one 
conceives, must have originally run “1 was not made in 
Germany.” The words were transposed so that the sentence 
might harmonise with the lofty rhetorical tone finally 
adopted. The posters, I observe, describe Der T'ag as “ the 
burning words of a great mind on a great subject.” We will 
let it go at that. But, if I were Sir James, 1 should doctor 
the play even at this late moment. A few deft touches 
would do it. Either get back to the comic conception by 
giving the Kulturgeist a ticking clock in her abdomen. Or— 
if comedy is out of the question—ginger it up by letting us 
actually see the Kaiser shoot himseii at the end. 

J. C. Squire. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME weeks ago I mentioned that Mr. Secker was pub- 
lishing an English version of Artzybasheff’s Sanine. 
This translation, which is by Mr. Percy Pinkerton, 
[have just read. It is very good: natural and unaffected, 
and scldom reminding one that it is a translation. Had it 
appeared here at any other time, the book would probably 
have made as much stir in England as it has done on the 
Continent. For—leaving out of consideration its qualities 
as a well-written story, which are considerable—it has a 
treble interest. It discusses sex-problems with unusual 
candour—though even its peeps at flagellation and incest 
are not likely to give Peeping Tom any pleasure. It gives 
a vivid picture, within certain limitations, of Russian 
life, especially as lived by intellectuals in the despairing 
times after the failure of the Revolution. And it reflects 
the welter of thoughts and aspirations which are common 
to the whole contemporary Western world. Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan’s preface suggests that M. Artzybasheff’s on- 
slaught against sex-taboos, sexual repression, and sexual 
hypocrisy is at once the principal purpose and the principal 
justification of the book. This does not appear to me to be 
true. The author is certainly preoccupied, not with sex, 
but with our ideas about sex ; but these ideas are merely one 
company in a larger host of ideas about life as a whole, and 
he is equally interested in them all. He takes a group of 
typical young men and women who have lost the support of 
traditional ideas on religion, politics, and morals, and who 
are crippled by their inability to discover an object in Man or 
the Universe, or a code by which they can live both happily 
and conscientiously. He shows the confusion of thought 
and the lamentable results of that confusion. And he 
presents no solution. 
aS * bo 

His own thought appears to be as distracted and uncer- 
tain as that of his characters. Presumably he is aware of that. 
For he cannot really have considered Sanine himself as a 
solution. Sanine is a sort of Superman: big and blond, 
though not a beast. He has gone through the usual ideals of 
the sensitive intellectual and has come out completely self- 
reliant and self-contained. At the beginning of the book he 
returns alone to the provincial town where his mother and 
sister live ; for he likes change, and, as he says, “ As long as 
one hasn’t found people out, there is always a chance that 
they may prove interesting.” He remains there a spectator 
of the lives of the family and of the local intellectuals. Now 
and then he intervenes in the action. He prevents—after 
some hesitation—his sister from committing suicide when 
she has been seduced and left in the lurch by a libidinous 
officer. Later he has a short amour with a fricnd’s fiancée, 
who momentarily accepts his view that an hour’s sensual 
enjoyment in the moonlight is a casual thing which may be 
looked back upon with pure and elevated pleasure, and not 
with regret, provided one can clear one’s mind of absurd 
preconceptions. But usually he is merely watching the 
antics of the imperfectly emancipated people around him. 
“There’s an old hen for you!” he muses detachedly, as 
he looks at his bigoted old mother strutting across the room. 
Deaths and suicides, which occur in profusion, leave him 
merely mildly regretting people’s folly. For he alone has his 
simple creed : 

“ What is the good of living ?”” asked Yourii. 

“ One thing I know,” replied Sanine, “ and that is that I don’t want 
my life to be a miserable one. Thus, before all things, one must 
Satisfy one’s natural desires. . . .” 

“ But his desires may be evil.” 


** Possibly.” 

** But what then ?” 

“Then . . . they must just be evil,” replied Sanine blandly. 
The Yourii who is the interlocutor here is the most real 
character in the book. Sanine is rather a section of a 
character, the embodiment of an impulse present in every- 
body and of a train of thought that runs through every- 
body’s mind—for, presumably, every man who ever thinks 
at all sometimes wildly conceives of himself as throwing 
aside all tics and restraints and striding through life, a law 
to himself, like a calm, statuesque god with a bunch of 
forked lightnings in his clenched hand. The conception 
of unfettered individualism—even with Godwin’s little postu- 
late of universal benevolence worked in—won’t provide 
either a modus vivendi for one individual or a panacea for 
social ills; but as a personification of the modern revolt 
against the blind acceptance of traditional formule and 
against the fear of acting according to one’s own lights, 
Sanine is interesting enough. Yourii, however, is a complete 
character, who is to be met in England as well as in Russia. 

ae ca * 


Yourii is an intellectual and an artist who has been 
mixed up with the Socialist movement. He is disgusted 
with the slowness of progress, the strength of embattled 
authority, the inertia of the proletariat ; and he relapses into 
a chronic state of self-questioning. He doubts the use of 
anything, and he doubts the sincerity of himself. He finds 
self-indulgence at the root of his romanticism, and ambition 
at the root of his political activities. He goes about trying 
to get others to answer the questions he cannot answer 
himself. When he addresses to Ivanoff, Sanine’s blunt and 
brutal disciple, an enquiry as to where happiness is to be 
sought, he is given a very good indication of his own character 
in reply : 

“Well, most assuredly not in perpetual sighing and groaning, or 
incessant questionings such as ‘I sneezed just now. Was that the right 
thing to do? Will it not cause harm to someone? Have I, in 
sneezing, fulfilled my destiny ?*” 


With domestic happiness, at all events, at his door, he 
questions himself until, desperate for want of “a working 
hypothesis,” he kills himself. His death is as hesitating 
and feeble as his life; but he is attractive and very vivid. 
The minor charactcrs—Lida, Karsavina, Semenoff, Saru- 
dine, Captain von Dictz (the military Tolstoyan), and others 
—are equally convincing, as individuals and as types ; and 
the landscape background is cleverly touched in. There is 
no attempt at painting more than the life of a set, or rather 
the spare time of aset. The labouring classes scarcely appear 
—save as represented by two shy individuals at a futile, 
smoky, and beery revolutionary mecting in a studio—and 
we are not convinced, though we are told, that various of 
the persons really earn their living by working all day. 
But M. Artzybasheff has got the intellectual chaos on paper, 
and has made it stimulating, pathetic, and amusing; and 
that is a considerable thing to have done. 


ak * * 


I may be pardoned, perhaps, for returning, in just one 
more parenthesis, to the subject of war poetry. For a poem 
from the Sunday Chronicle, which a correspondent has sent 
me, and which I cannot refrain from mentioning, contains 
these lines : 

Out from island, cape, and isthmus 
Rings our British * Three-times-three ” 
As we wish a Merry Christmas 
To our lads on land and sea. 


A race which can produce that rhyme need fear no foe 


‘in shining armour.” 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Yellow Ticket, and other Stories. By Frank Harnis. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


The Ways of Miss Barbara. By Acnes and EGERTON 
CasrLe. Smith, Elder. 6s. 


Cairo. By Percy Wuire. Constable. 6s. 
First Cousin to a Dream. By Cyr Harcourt. Lane. 


“There seems to be a prejudice,” says the publisher’s 
notice of Mr. Frank Harris’s new book, “ against publishers 
expressing opinions about the value of the goods they 
issue.”” If so, it is a prejudice against which publishers 
bear up bravely : scarcely a book is issued but what, as the 
old lady said of the patent medicine, “‘ the advertisements 
speak very well of it.” Nor can I sce why in the world the 
advertisements should not: the conventions of advertising 
do not in any case exact a balanced and restrained judgment 
—that is for the reader to supply. And in this particular 
case it would, as a matter of fact, have been difficult for the 
most lyrical publisher to overpraise his own wares. Not 
that Mr. Grant Richards has made any attempt to do so. 
Mr. Harris, he says, has not “a tithe of the readers, or a fit 
fraction of the reputation, that his work deserves.” It is 
so, and that in spite of the fact that he has many readers and 
a big reputation. “Why?” asks Mr. Grant Richards, 
referring with pardonable exasperation to this narrowness 
of his author’s influence. The question has long been a 
puzzle to me, for I have long recognised that, while we have 
competent craftsmen by the hundred in the modern world of 
letters, of men of genius we have very, very few; and that 
of those few Mr. Frank Harris is one. 

There is no single story in this collection of such wide 
range and sustained power as Elder Conklin, or as others in 
the Elder Conklin volume. There are even one or two 
stories out of the ten which might be described as failures. 
But no matter. Homer had a nodding acquaintance with 
failure, and genius comes out even when it does not come 
off. It is apparent almost everywhere in Mr. Harris’s work. 
The supreme test of it is, of course, the style. With most 
people the style is the manner; with Mr. Harris it is the 
matter. And what is the matter with Mr. Harris? Well, 
almost anything : to quote again from the invaluable review 
with which his publisher has provided me: “ How Mr. 
Harris knows his world! and how many sides of it he 
knows!” The Yellow Ticket itself takes us to Moscow; the 
next tale to a place “near the village of Assouan on the 
Nile ’’—and “towards the end of the second dynasty ” ; 
the next into the Bohemian atmosphere of French art ; the 
next to the hétel of a French aristocrat ; in the next we go 
pearl-trading with Americans; then back to a French 
amour; then to a Jewish family in London; then near 
Nice ; then to an English village which is made the home 
of a simple allegory ; lastly, we get The Ugly Duckling— 
“after Hans Christian Andersen.” The quality which 
binds together all this dazzling variety is one of profound 
realism—a sort of controlled energy animating the characters 
and incidents from within. 

The most memorable thing in the volume is perhaps a 
dialogue-tale called A Miracle and No Wonder, which 
appears flippant and trivial until the point becomes clear in 
the last few words. It is in a sense an “ improper ”’ point : 
it is, in its sarcastic suddenness, extraordinarily like Anatole 
France. The Yellow Ticket is the story of a young girl, 
** dowdily dressed,” who loiters in a Moscow strect at night 
and is taken by a man to the “ Hermitage.” 


6s. 


The Hermitage in Moscow is a very convenient establishment. It 
has over two hundred suites of rooms, from five roubles for the night 
to fifty ; from one room with a bed in it and the ordinary exiguous 


a 


toilet requirements to a suite of sitting-room, bedroom, and a bath. 
room so large that a couple may swim about in it. It has sixteen 
entrances, too, and as many exits, so there is small chance of Meeting 
anyone you don’t want to meet. 


The girl tells the man why she has come with him. She 
wants to study at the University, but she is a Jewess, and 
only three Jewesses are allowed from her native town to do 
that: so she has come on her own account, without g 
passport, and has consequently found herself rejected at one 
hotel after another : 

** So at last I spoke to one of those women who walk up and down 

the strect. She was kind to me ; she told me I could not get a lodging 
anywhere in Moscow without a passport ; it was not possible. But even 
when she found out I was a Jewess she was kind, told me I was in 
bad way, for I should not be able to get a passport, because the police 
don’t like Jewesses. The only thing for me to do, she said, was to get 
a Yellow Ticket of the—you know—the Yellow Ticket of the prosti- 
tute!” 
The man is as generous as the girl is innocent : everything 
ends happily, and no play whatever is made with the 
** suggestive ”’ possibilities of the situation. As to how far 
real conditions—even the real conditions of before the war 
—are represented, I am not competent to speak. But I do 
know that this little story is, in its simplicity and poignancy, 
an unforgettable work of art. 

In The Ways of Miss Barbara we meet again with “ Incom- 
parable Bellairs ”’ and the other outstanding characters of 
that series which began, if I remember right, with The Bath 
Comedy. I fear 1 still think the first of the series was the 
best. But all the others are good, and this new one not 
least so. We are transported out of hand to a world of 
powder and patches, coaches and highwaymen, bows and 
beaus, duels and compliments, vapours and laughter and 
easy tears. It is all rattled off with the accustomed charm 
and high spirits. Mistress Barbara Verney herself, with her 

_stammer and her love of adventure and her irresponsibility, 
her dreadful but fascinating penchant for being abducted and 
getting engaged, is a serious rival in incomparability to the 
‘* incomparable ” Kitty herself. 

Mr. Percy White is at his best in the ironic dissection of 
social and personal pretences, and consequently not at his 
best in Cairo, which depends more on plot and local 
colour, less on wit and characterisation, than some of his 
other works. But the plot is exceedingly ingenious, the 
local colour exceedingly convincing; the politics and the 
finance, the love-making and the scandal-mongcring, are all 
handled with Mr. White’s well-known adequacy and dex- 
terity : it would be impossible for him to write a dull book. 
His rendering of Egyptian characters and intrigues raises 
some highly disputable points ; but I cannot feel that this is 
the place—or the time—for me to discuss the polities of 
Egypt. 

First Cousin to a Dream is very lightly and brightly, even on 
occasion wittily, written. 1t deals almost wholly with people 
who have nothing to do but to be handsome and athletic 
and flirtatious; the sentiment (or, as it seems to me, the 
sentimentality) is not unskilfully interwoven, its main strand 
being the long-frustrated but at length gratified desire of the 
two principal characters to have a child. Nevertheless— 
and though in many ways I found, and believe others will 
find, the book enjoyable—I am conscious throughout it of a 
note, a point of view, an atmosphere, a something, which I 
can only call vulgarity. I hope the word doesn’t seem too 
strong: I can find no other. The world of idleness and 
whims is itself a vulgar world : that is the main fault, but I 

The cloven hoof of snobbishness 
“a person whose 


mean more than that. 
reveals itself in such references as that to 
lifework, one imagined, was in progress amongst those who 
put up furniture to auction. His raiment labelled him as 
being ‘ not done.’’’ When Ursula’s child was coming, and 
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she was concerned about pre-natal influences, “ she liked to 
stroll about St. James’s Park, because the Royal Idea called 
out her patriotic sense. But Hyde Park filled her with 
visions of democracy and breweries, and she refused to go 
there.” Sometimes the cloven hoof protrudes much, much 
further than that—lI spare you the instances; but its trail 
is over the whole. The metaphor is mixed, but you see what 
I mean. Anyway, you will if you read the book. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE SAVING OF THE HOOLIGAN 


The Juvenile Court and the Community. By Tuomas D. 
Euriot. Macmillan. 5s. 6d. net. 

Safeguards for City Youth at Work and at Play. By 
LouisE DE Koven Bowen, with Preface by JANE 
Appams. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 

Third Annual Report of the Central Care Committee of the 
City of Birmingham Education Committee. 1914. 

Industrial Training, with Special Reference to Conditions 
Prevailing in London. By N. B. Dear.e. P. S. 
King. 7s. 6d. net. 


Here we have two of the excellent and practical but 
somewhat undistinguished little volumes on special branches 
of social reform which American “ graduate students ”’ are 
now writing in such considerable numbers, and which “ the 
Great World War” does not prevent American publishers 
from continuing to pour out. 

The problem of how to prevent the town child from 
“ going to the bad”—how rather to ensure that he 
graduates into worthy citizenship instead of into chronic 
unemployment, vice, and crime—presents itself equally 
to the Old World and the New, and is still far from being 
solved by either. We get on in this country as in the 
United States with amazing slowness. We have known for 
years that 80 per cent. of the population of our prisons 
are gaoled for the first time before they are twenty-one 
years of age. Yet we have still no systematic organisation 
of Children’s Courts and only the imperfect beginnings of 
a system either of probationary supervision of first offenders 
or of what is called the Borstal plan of educative punish- 
ment. In these two volumes -the reader will find a quite 
significant account, not only of all the experiments in 
this direction, so far as the broad area of the United States 
is concerned, but also an instructive survey of the various 
organised efforts for the recreation, industrial training, 
and legal protection of youth in the special experimental 
ground of Chicago. Miss Jane Addams, with all the quarter 
of a century of experience behind her of the Hull House 
Settlement, rightly speaks of “ the unforgettable impression 
that it makes upon the mind of the reader that the huge 
commercial cities of our day exhibit so little concern for 
the morale of the next generation.” In Chicago “ the 
morale " is left to profit-making capitalist enterprise, which 
provides very remunerative public dance-halls, with accom- 
paniments far from desirable, in which it seems that as many 
as 86,000 young people are to be found on any night in the 
week ! 

We place alongside these two American monographs the 
Annual Report of the Central Care Committee of Bir- 
mingham, as a sample of the work of similar character 
going on in a great English city. It is not that we have 
no monographs on the subject—our readers will know the 
recent works of Messrs. A. Greenwood, F. Keeling, and Arnold 
Freeman ; and the latest, Mr. Dearle’s really scientific mono- 
graph on Industrial Training, is by far the best study of 
London apprenticeship that has yet appeared. But it is 
characteristic of this country that much of what in the 





United States is left to private philanthropy forms with us 
an organised department of the municipal service. This 
particular work is, indeed, so new, and the organisation 
of provision for youth represents so considerable an 
extension of governmental activity, that few of us realise 
how extensive and varied that municipal provision may now 
become. The Birmingham Report gives us a vision of all 
sorts of activities—the combination of officials with no 
fewer than 2,000 volunteer helpers, the working in of the 
schools with parents’ meetings and old scholars’ clubs, etc., 
co-ordination of the work of School Medical Officers and 
Certifying Surgeons, organised consultations with works 
foremen and managers, Juvenile Labour Exchanges and 
employers, ‘modified apprenticeship” and_ technical 
classes, nursery training schools and housewifery centres, 
“* after care ” of different kinds, recreation and social clubs. 
We naturally miss here the point of view of the youths 
themselves. Mr. Dearle’s careful study of how the London 
boy has to “ pick up ” his trade if he can, with its vision of 
a scarecly touched chaos of laissez-faire, in spite of all our 
attempts to organise technical education, comes as a uscful 
corrective to municipal complacency. 

Promising as are the separate experiments in Chicago and 
London no less than in Birmingham, the work leaves on the 
mind of the reader a sense of painful incompleteness, if not 
of terrible inadequacy. What has to be faced is the fact of 
literally hundreds of thousands of youths of either sex 
growing up in the new city environment without any 
assurance of training or guidance from employers, teachers, 
or parents. Up to 13 or 14 we now carefully shepherd the 
whole of our flock. Suddenly we turn them loose as inde- 
pendent wage-earners, free to choose among alternatives 
the full purport of which they cannot possibly understand, 
and for which choice the vast majority find, notwithstanding 
all the “ scrappy ” efforts that are made, the very minimum 
of help or counsel afforded to them. The result is that we 
are still developing “‘ the hooligan,” still graduating boys 
by the ten thousand into casual labour and chronic under- 
employment, still manufacturing the “juvenile adults ” 
into criminals by the thousand. We see the outcome in all 
our great cities as a fourfold evil. There is the physical 
degencracy of so large a proportion of our civie youth. 
There is the chronic over-supply of unskilled and the shortage 
in highly skilled labour which the “ blind alley ’ occupations 
of the town boy tend to perpetuate. There is, thirdly, the 
widespread ousting of adults from cmployment, owing to 
the reduction of machine-crafts to the capacity of boys or 
girls. Finally there is the “ hooliganism ” of the street-bred 
city youth—not that the country-bred yokel is not also often 
a “ hooligan "—with its concomitant precocity in vice and 
crime. 

Nothing, it may be suggested, will really cope with this 
fourfold evil but an extension of the sphere of the State as 
“ over-parent.” We ought to generalise the experimental 
work which has proved so promising. We must set all our 
forces at work to prevent what we do not know how to cure. 
But man is not saved—still less youth—by inhibition alone. 
We must continue to leave to our young people that con- 
sciousness of freedom which is life. They must, even as 
children, choose for themselves ; but there is such a thing, 
for youth as for childhood, as a discrectly regulated freedom. 
There is no loss of this valuable consciousness of freedom of 
choice if the community as a whole sees to it that the 
alternatives are discreetly yet very heavily “ weighted,”’ so 
that, without compulsion, it is made easier to prefer the good 
and reject the bad. The extension of compulsory education, 
involving the control of the Local Education Authority up 
to at least 18 years of age, is imperatively and urgently 


required. And this supervision must be exercised over 
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every young person, as it is already over every child. This 
means, where necessary, the enforcement of an obligation. 
Where all the suggestions of American reformers fall short— 
as do those of many amiable British philanthropists—is 
that they nearly always accept as inevitable the present 
absorption of practically the whole working day of young 
men and young maidens in wage-carning toil. The long day 
in factory or workshop, in warehouse or shop, or on the tail of 
a van, leaves over neither time nor strength for the necessary 
social training; and yet itself affords, in too many cases, 
practically no useful social training at all. If we are to 
reform the management of the years from 14 to 18, as we 
have managed to reform the years from 7 to 14, we must—as we 
did then—rescue the necessary time from the clutches of the 
profit-seeking employer. The key to the position is an 
extension of the “ half-time system ” of our Factory Acts to 
all occupations and up to 18, or even up to 21 years of age— 
not necessarily, as Mr. Dearle imagines, a pedantically even 
division of the working day, but a compulsory devotion of a 
substantial part of the present customary working time of 
60 or more hours per week to deliberately planned training 
for adult citizenship, a training alike physical, technical, and 
moral. There may even be, as it is not unseasonable to 
remark, a fourth branch. The zealous advocate of universal 
military training may find that, if he will honestly accept it 
as training, not as a means of getting a large standing 
Army maintained ; if he will put up with it on the half-time 
basis, between 18 and 21, the youth continuing to live at 
home (not in barracks), as was found quite successful with 
some of the London Militia regiments, and not abandoning, 
even for a day, his civil occupation and his trade further 
than is involved in an annual fortnight’s holiday camp—he 
will gain for this project of military training the invaluable 
support not only of the philanthropists, but also of the 
Trade Unions. But of this universal military training the 
fortunate American does not yet need to think. It may be 
of importance for us to bear in mind that this is the way in 
which it can best be done. 


CHINESE ODDS AND ENDS 


Home Life in China. By Isaac Taytor Heap.anp. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Woman in China. By Mary Gaunt. Werner Laurie. 
15s. net. 


On the Trail of the Opium Poppy. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Hoste. Philip. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


From these three works one learns that there are now 
provinces in China where fields of wheat have replaced the 
opium poppy, that the women are gradually ceasing to bind 
the feet of their girl babies, that trains connect many of the 
important towns, that electric trams, European hotels, 
clothes, and general influence are in evidence. But no book 
dare confine itself to the European externals of an Asiatic 
country ; and sooner or later we come to realise that in its 
essentials post-Revolution China is quite extraordinarily 
as it was in 1590, when an anonymous author wrote the 
Excellent Treatise of the Kingdome of China, and the Estate 
and Government Thereof, which may be found in Hakluyt’s 
Principal Navigations. 

This impression is strongly conveyed by Professor Head- 
land’s book, as he dwells greatly upon the influences of 
tradition. In view of the important place held by classic 
precepts in the formation of character in China, the author 
has translated many nursery rhymes, T'he Book of Behaviour 
for Boys, The Classic for Girls, and so on. Few Westerns 
realise the enormous extent to which ancestor-worship has 
permeated the Chinese ideas of good and evil; the instruc- 





tions to the young are such as to suggest to the cynically 
disposed that filial piety is the principal cause of unpro- 
gressiveness. Take, for example, No. 13 of the Twenty-Four 
Patterns of Filial Piety. A man named Kuo Chii found it 
difficult to support his mother, wife, and child at once. So 
he said to his wife : 

“The boy eats so much that there is not food enough for mother. 
Now we can have other sons, but we cannot have another mother.” 
They therefore agreed to bury the child. But when digging the hole 
they came upon an ingot of gold inscribed with these words : “* God's 
gift to Kuo Chii. Let no oilicial deprive him of it, and let no one else 
take it.” 


The Reward of Virtue! Readers may be recommended 
to make themselves acquainted with the book. For the 
sake of the “ documents,” they will forgive the Professor 
his digressions, his self-conscious facetiousness (e.g., “ Being 
composed largely of dry humour, 1 suppose the mosquitoes 
do not like me ”’), and his “ shop ” talk: he can never quite 
forget that he teaches at a missionary college in Peking, 
and insists on showing that railways and Chinese loans 
depend upon Christianity, and so forth. 

Mrs. Gaunt’s book, in spite of its 390 pages, has very little 
in it. A Woman in China is the record of nearly a year’s 
stay in that country, but the author devoted most of her time 
to “‘ seeing the sights ” in a temper rather sentimental than 
scientific. The book, however, has the vivacity of the 
same author’s West African volume. Next to the relies 
of the Manchus, the terrible poverty in which nearly the whole 
population lives has impressed her most vividly. The pictures 
of maimed and crippled women working in the fields, the 
great number of blind beggars and of children already marked 
for blindness, and the men toiling away with their hoes an 
incredible number of hours, all combine to give an impression 
of the difficulty that the Old China must have in bringing 
forth new things, save under the pressure of stimulus from 
outside. 

The highly-specialised work of which Sir Alexander 
Hosie is the author contains betwecen the lines a far greater 
quantity of reliable observation than a whole shelf-full of 
the usual kind of travel-book. Its writer recently went into 
retirement after thirty-six years in China in the British 
Consular Service. Yet, after this long experience, we find 
him saying, “ The fact is, we know so little about China that 
we are apt to make serious blunders.” This dictum, coming 
from a writer whose every sentence almost indicates the 
possession of an exceptional power of observation, should 
be taken to heart by those who make books on the strength 
of week-end visits to the Far East. Sir Alexander's 
work is the fruit of two journeys, made in 1910 and 1911, 
to investigate the effects of the restriction of opium pro- 
duction in the six provinces chiefly affected by the new 
regulations. These journeys established the fact that the 
banned poppy was no longer grown in Shansi or Szechuan 
(where the best opium used to come from). In Shensi and 
Kansu there was a considerable diminution, although the 
Governor of the latter province professed ignorance of the 
fact that the white flower of a blameful life was growing 
practically on his front doorstep. In Yiinnan and Kueichou 
production had fallen 75 and 70 per cent. respectively. 
That was just before the Revolution of October, 1911, 
which for a time weakened the control of the Central Govern- 
ment and allowed opium farmers to produce as before. 

There appears to have been a good deal of resistance, both 
militant (as in Kansu), and passive (as in Shensi) to the new 
regulations. In the latter province Sir A. Hosie saw 
several notice boards bearing the words “* Opium Abolition 
Branch Office ” literally waving over poppy-fields! Sup- 
pression was opposed, or evaded, not merely out of obstinacy 
but for economic reasons. Opium is a high-priced com- 
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/ modity, casy to transport, and always sure of a quick sale 
for ready money. Nothing that farmers can cultivate in its 
place—except, possibly, silk—is as remunerative. The 
author believes that railways may remedy this condition of 
things by enabling cultivators to produce wheat, etc., for a 
larger market and yet overcome the difficulties presented by 
the present slow and costly overland transport. 

Sir A. Hosie’s account of his travels ripples on quietly and 
monotonously, never departing any great distance from 
Papaver somniferum. Nevertheless, those general readers 
who have the patience to follow him down through Western 
China will find that they are collecting a good deal more 
information about the people than from the records of many 
less gifted travellers. To the English student of economic 
conditions in China this work should be invaluable. 


CLEAN SHIRTS 


Dandies and Men of Letters. By Leon H. Vincent. With 
Illustrations. Duckworth. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Vincent’s title made us think at once of two poets. 
The first was Keats, who in his very best period, when he 
was writing The Ode to Autumn, The Eve of St. Mark, 
etc., said that his cure for feeling “‘ vapourish” was to 
rouse himself, wash, put on a clean shirt, brush his hair 
and clothes, tie his shoestrings neatly, “ and in fact adonize 
as if I were going out”’; then, he says, “all clean and 
comfortable, I sit down to write.” The second poet was 
Suckling. Aubrey tells the story. When he had a run of 
bad luck at gaming he used to put on his finest clothes, 
saying it exalted his spirits and that he had the best luck 
when he was most gallant. But he carried the notion too 
far when he raised a troop of horse for the expedition of 
1639 into Scotland. He dressed them in white doublets, 
breeches and coats and hats of scarlet, and feathers contrast- 
ing. They were one of the sights of the day, but it was said 
that they made an inglorious charge against the Scots. 

It would have been possible to make an interesting essay 
showing how men of letters approximate to dandies. But 
this is not what Mr. Vincent has done. True, he reminds 
us that Byron “ liked the Dandies ” and was himself for a 
time half a dandy, but he makes nothing of it. He is, in 
fact, not setting out to do more than tell those with less 
knowledge than himself something about dandies and about 
men of letters who were more or less dandies also, like 
Beckford and Disraeli. It is modestly attempted, and 
modestly performed. He makes no pretence of being an 
authority: to those who do he defers admiringly. He 
contributes arrangement of a simple kind and mild comment. 
The result can be recommended to lovers of easy reading 
who know little or nothing about Brummell, D’Orsay, 
Thomas Hope, C. K. Sharpe, Peacock, Moore, Rogers, 
Crabb Robinson, and Bulwer Lytton. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Abraham Lincoln. By Rose Srrunsky. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

“In writing this book,’ says Miss Strunsky, “I have not tried to 
find an unopened letter nor an unpublished anecdote of the hero. 
If this book has any value, it is in the new historical perspective which 
it throws upon the man and his time.” That is the way to write 
biography, unfashionable nowadays, when mere curiosity has super- 
seded critical discovery and revelation. Indeed, the author of this 
exceedingly able and subtle psychological study has not troubled her- 
self in the least to go outside the circle of the everyday text-book facts 
about Lincoln. Her originality and insight lie solely in the interpreta- 
tion of those facts. The result is (and it is the best tribute one can 
pay her) that her book is actually a re-estimate of the great President and 
largely justified by her presentation of her argument. Her principal 
political thesis is that the Civil War was not primarily a war for the 











abolition of slavery, but of the large landed proprietor, whom the 
institution of slave-labour plantations made possible. The war, in 
fact, was only abstract and idealistic in its implications. Directly, 
it was a practical, an economic war—a war of liberty, only inasmuch as 
liberty implied the freedom “to go out and acquire property.” In 
the same way, Lincoln was never an abolitionist. Almost up to the 
period of his Presidency his political programme was not the idealistic 
one of destroying slavery, but the practical one of preventing its 
extension. And the result of the war and the life-work of Lincoln was 
the destruction of feudalism. Miss Strunsky makes a great point of 
this identification of Lincoln with the American will and consciousness. 
He was, she says, the “ executive” of his people, because he was not 
the prophet of his people, but their embodiment—because he was the 
people themselves. And so, in the region of ideas, he was “* a successful 
follower of thought rather than a leader.” It is no doubt partly this 
extreme adaptability of his work to the life of the evolving American race 
that preserved him from humbug and officialism, and taught him, in 
all his political activities, “ to find the human equation.” It is impos- 
sible to do more than indicate here the lines of Miss Strunsky’s 
research, but we can at least say that her attempt to correlate Lincoln 
the man and the politician with the formative nationalism of the 
America of the ‘sixties is at once bold, interesting and successful. 


A Short History of Italian Painting. By Avice V. V. Brown and 
Witii1aM Rankin. Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a very useful handbook for “ the serious student ” to have 
about him. It is, in fact, a sort of Dictionary of Italian Painters from 
nearly the beginning of the Christian era to the apex of the High 
Renaissance, with a short account of the decadence that set in while 
Michelangelo and Titian were still in their prime. The authors show 
themselves to be abreast of modern criticism, and on vexed questions 
of attribution their attitude is on the whole very sound, though not 
invariably so. No authority, however, can be found to support the 
amazing statement on page 87 that Gentile Fabriano, b. about 1360, 
d. 1428, was “ older than his contemporaries, Fra Angelico and Massaccio 
in Florence and Simone Martini in Siena.” Simone died some 
fifteen or twenty years before Gentile was born! The mistake is not 
repeated in the index to artists and paintings at the end of the book. 

This index is very handy, but not so complete as it might be. 
For instance Leonardo’s beautiful cartoon (Virgin and Child with 
St. Anne) in the Diploma Gallery of Burlington House—the authors 
may be excused for not having ventured there—escapes notice, while 
Michelangelo’s unfinished David in the Bargello, Florence—not 
mentioned by Berenson, by the way—might well have found a place 
in the list of sculptures by that artist. Incidentally, why should 
Buonarotti be given an almost complete list of sculptures as well as of 
paintings, while Donatello is curtly dismissed as “‘ Florentine sculptor " 
without even a date? He is treated little better in the text, being 
mentioned frequently, it is true, but only incidentally, though he 
exercised a deep and wide influence on the art of the period—painting 
no less than sculpture. 

On the whole the authors give each artist his due in proportion to 
his relative importance ; there is, however, one notable exception. 
Cima da Conegliano, one of the most lovable of all Venetian painters, 
of whose work there is at any rate one example of supreme merit in 
the Academy—which, by the way, is not mentioned in the list—has 
to be content with a ten-line paragraph which he shares with Basaiti. 

In conclusion, it is a painful duty to have to mention the illustra- 
tions. In point of quantity their name is legion—96 to be precise— 
but as regards quality, anything more shoddy could hardly be imagined. 
All in half-tone, and dusty at that—a half-tone reproduction can often 
give quite a good idea of a picture—all but a very few so ridiculously 
small as to be hardly visible to the naked eye, they make a very poor 
accompaniment to a work which is characterised by great painstaking 
and thoroughness. 


Property and Contract in their Relations to the Distribution of Wealth. 


By Ricnarp T. Ery. Macmillan. 2 vols. 


If it is the task of economics to describe and explain the production 
and distribution of wealth, it is plain that some preliminary considera- 
tion must be given to the ownership of property and the interpretation 
given by the courts of justice to the rights arising from contract. Yet 
Adam Smith and Ricardo, John Stuart Mill and Dr. Alfred Marshall, 
proceed straight away to analyse division of labour and the rate of 
wages, profits and rent, investment and taxation, as if nothing turned 
upon the view that society took about property and contract! The 
English and American economists, in fact, have simply taken for 
granted just whatever legal institutions existed in the community in 
which they wrote. It has been as if private property in land and 
capital, and the contractual rights recognised by the English Common 
Law, had * come down from the Mount.” Dr. Ely, pondering over his 
training in German universities thirty years ago, has done a service in 
dragging this mass of assumptions into light. His two crowded 
volumes hardly suffice to put explicitly before us what the English 
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economists have taken for granted. It will be an eye-opener to the 
student, almost a liberal education in itself, to be made to realise how 
dependent are all his cherished economic axioms and conclusions upon 
views of ownership and conceptions of contract that are demonstrably 
local and, so to speak, accidental. If Western Europe, for instance, 
had maintained the village economy of Russia or had possessed the 
family law of India, our notions of rent, interest, wages, taxation, the 
tenure of land, and the contract of service would have been very different 
from those to which a long series of economists, from Adam Smith to 
Professor Pigou, have accustomed us. Dr. Ely marshals a wealth of 
illustration, drawn principally from European facts and American law, 
to show how extensively the dominant conceptions of law and contract, 
and their slow changes from generation to generation, have affected 
economic relations. The author is very far from being a revolutionary, 
but he has produced an intellectually subversive book. Just for this 
reason it is one to be read and pondered over by every economist. 


THE CITY 


Tox has not been very much business during the 
week. The first day of the year is always a Stock 
Exchange holiday, and most of those members who 
can still afford such pleasures have gone out of town for the 
oceasion. The reopening of the Stock Exchange is an- 
nounced for Monday next, but this means little more than 
that members will again have a roof over their heads, for 
the same restrictions as to minimum prices are maintained, 
and various additional regulations have been issued, par- 
ticularly relating to precautions that have to be taken against 
selling securities on behalf of alien enemies. The measures 
adopted by the Government in dealing with the financial 
crisis have been so good, generally speaking, that one hesi- 
tates to criticise these regulations, but they really seem to 
be a bit overdone. Germans have speculated freely in two 
or three gambling counters quoted in London as well as on 
other Exchanges, but do not hold any very great amount of 
negotiable securities exclusively dealt in in London, and if 
we rule out those stocks which can be sold on neutral Stock 
Exchanges like New York and Amsterdam, what remains in 
enemy ownership would not realise sufficient, if sold in 
London, to carry on the war for many hours. The opening 
of the New York Stock Exchange to free dealings is un- 
doubtedly assisting the Germans to realise a good number of 
American securities they held, but this London cannot 
prevent. 
* * * 

Incidents of the last few days are the unexpected announce- 
ment of the payment of the Sorocabana Railway Debenture 
Coupon, due October Ist last, this being the Brazil Railway’s 
principal subsidiary. The Brazil Railway, however, is not 
paying the coupon due Ist inst. on its 4} per cent. First 
Mortgage Debentures. The De Beers Company is passing 
the dividend on both its Ordinary and its Preference Shares. 
Only a year ago a prominent London broker said to me : 
“What better investment can you find than De Beers 
Preference?” The demand for diamonds, as for most 
articles de luxe, has suddenly ceased. Although several 
makers of motor cars are doing well by the war, one would 
have thought that so expensive a car as the Rolls-Royce 
would have come also under the heading of luxuries ; I hear, 
however, that the Company’s cars have given such satis- 
faction in France to the military authorities that the com- 
pany is receiving very large orders from this quarter. To 
all accounts, the shipping trade, despite the scarcity of 
seamen, is booming. Accounts from the United States are 
more and more encouraging, and an early market revival in 
that country is not at all improbable. The general outlook 
for the investment markets is still too obscure to warrant any 
prophecies. Some sections of the community, particularly 
those with Government contracts, have plenty of money to 
invest, and with the distribution of the January interest 
payments some improved demand for investments may 
spring up. 


* * * 


The Bank of Montreal, which held its annual gencral 
meeting at Montreal last month, is becoming one of the great 


banks of the world, its interests extending far beyond Canada, 
Its paid-up capital exceeds three millions sterling, and its 
deposits are over forty-five millions sterling. The speeches 
of the president and general manager are always studied 
with interest, for this bank adopts a cautious policy, and is 
somewhat less enthusiastic than most people connected with 
Canada. The President congratulated his hearers upon the 
fact that over a year prior to the war the country had 
entered upon a period of curtailment and readjustment. 
Since the war a general suspension of new undertakings has 
been apparent, but agriculture, the backbone of the country, 
continues prosperous, notwithstanding a smaller crop, owing 
to the high prices being paid. Farmers are preparing to 
increase the acreage of land under cultivation. Considerable 
unemployment exists, but there is, as usual, undiminished 
confidence in the future, “‘ which is an asset of no little 
importance.”” The general manager, Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, was right in stating that the bank’s London business 
had steadily increased in importance until it had obtained 
such prestige, and so unique a position among colonial banks 
represented in the metropolis, as to justify a certain amount 
of national pride, and (although he did not say so) this is 
largely due to the speaker himself, who, until about a year 
ago, was manager in London. The wisdom of the bank in 
keeping large reserves in the shape of call loans in London 
and New York instead of in Canada has been strikingly 
demonstrated by the war. Another interesting item is that 
the bank has lent about two millions sterling to municipali- 
ties. In addition to the usual dividend of 10 per cent. a 
bonus of 2 per cent. has been paid during the year. Certainly 
Canada’s premicr bank seems to be able to bear the strain 
of the war, and if only the same could be said of most 
Canadian concerns all would be well. Other news from 
Canada is to the effect that American capitalists have bought 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway $12,690,000 of 44 per cent. 
Equipment Trust Certificates, repayable in equal half-yearly 
instalments commencing July Ist, 1915, and terminating 
July 1st, 1928. People in Canada seem to be surprised that 
the company should have found it necessary to raise further 
capital, for, apart from its usual large cash resources, it 
realised $45,600,000 cash from the issue of $52,000,000 Ten 
Year 6 per cent. Notes at 80 last year. Is the money being 
lent to the Canadian Government ? 
* * * 


A big change is being carried out in connection with one 
of the largest American insurance companies, the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, which is converting itself 
into a mutual concern. The meeting of policy-holders was 
held a week or two ago at Newark, New Jersey, and the 
proxies sent in showed 940,716 in favour of mutualisation, 
with only 207 policy-holders against it. This huge majority 
in the country where individualism in business has reached 
its highest realms is significant. As there are over twelve 
million policy-holders, only about one in twelve took the 
trouble to vote ; still, even a million votes is quite a respec- 
table number. The mutualisation plan turns over to the 
policy-holders the complete control of the company by the 
purchase and cancellation of the two million dollars capital 
stock of the company, the purchase price being 910 per cent. 
—in other words, the stock-holders receive $18,200,000 for 
their $2,000,000 of Stock. For the last twenty-one years 
dividends on the stock have been 10 per cent. per annum, 
so that the purchase price equals 91 times the annual divi- 
dend ; in fixing this, however, account had to be taken of 
the undistributed profits, and it is stated that after paying 
out the shareholders there is a surplus of about forty million 
dollars which may be divided among the policy-holders. 
The Company carries insurances for two-and-a-half billion 
dollars, and its assets exceed 350 million dollars, so that it 
is not a small affair. This is a case of control by the capitalist 
giving way to control by the consumer, but as in practice I 
believe these mutual companies are really run more by the 
staff than anyone else, the process may commend itself to 


guild socialists as a step in the right direction. 
Emit Davies. 
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Now Ready.—:A Reprint of Mr. Shaw's War Essay, with 
THE LAST SPRING OF THE OLD LION and 
A REPLY TO SOME CRITICS. 


COMMON SENSE adout 


the WAR By BERNARD SHAW 


Writing in the “ Daily News,” Mr. Arnold Bennett (who very strongly 
dissents from some of Mr. Shaw’s views) says: ‘Common Sense 





about the War’ is the talk of the town. 
| One of its greatest values is its courage, for in it Mr. Shaw says many 
things that no one else would have dared to say ; it, therefore, by 
breaking the unearthly silence on certain aspects of the situation, 
perhaps inaugurates a new and healthier period of discussion and 


And it deserves to be. 





| 
| criticism. . . . EVERYBODY OUGHT TO READ IT, though 
| everybody will not be capable of appreciating the profoundest parts of it.” 


SIXPENCE NETT, or posted direct on receipt 


of Sevenpence—10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


At all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 








THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


A Lecture will be given in the ESSEX 
HALL, Essex Street, Strand, on Friday, 
January 8th, 1915. The chair will be taken 
at 8 p.m. precisely. 


Subject: “ FINANCE AND THE WAR” 
By SIDNEY WEBB. 


unprecedented wealth, put the nation financially “in a 
hole” when war broke out. How, in order (i to maintain 


the Stock Exchanges and the Cotton Exchange and the 
firms with German indebtedness; and (iii) to keep the 
nation supplied with raw materials and food, and especially 
with sugar, the Government found itself driven to adopt 


THIS LECTURE IS OPEN TO VISITORS. 
Doors open at 7.30. 





Syttasus.—How Individualistic Capitalism, in spite of | 





the currency and banking system, the international ex- | 
changes and marine insurance ; (ii) to save from collapse | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NDEXING.—Competent Woman Graduate seeks additional work. 


Box 267, Tae New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street. W.C. 





ENTLEMAN desires to be received as Paying Guest in private 
_ family living in South-West or North-West London. Would require large 
bed-sitting room.—Full particulars to Box No. 265, Tue New Sraresman, 
10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). The Spring Term opens on January 14th. For full 
particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 








the measures of Socialism. The need in finance for a Financial— 

Supernational Socialism. R 10 Gui per 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY QUESTIONS & DISCUSSION. — ee 
Meetings - 12 ” ” ” 


T 


ypists provided. reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. | 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Prospectuses 15 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Meetings, res, Sermons 
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A MILLS & BOON NOTE 





include Jack London, E. S. Stevens, 


H. H. Penrose, Mrs. Fred Reynolds, 





“Mills & Boon have a magnificent list of 6/- Fiction nearly ready. The authors 
Sutherland, John Trevena, Robert Herrick, Louise Gerard, Sophie Cole, 


in recent years in Marie Van Vorst's BIG TREMAINE, which will 
probably be the great success of 1915. 


I. A. R. Wylie, J. E. Buckrose, Joan 


&c., &c., and one of the finest novels 








JACK LONDON 


Mills & Boon issue immediately a magnificent sea story by the Author of ‘‘ The Valley of the Moon,’ 


Barleycorn,’’ &c., entitled 


' “The Sea Wolf,”” ‘John 


THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE 


416 pages, with a frontispiece in colour, 6/-. 


Readers of Jack London will be glad to know that ‘‘ The Mutiny of the Elsinore’ 
story of the high seas, superior in power and originality to its famous predecessors, ‘‘ The Sea Wolf'’ and ‘‘ Burning Daylight.” 


is an exciting 
Every 


reader who remembers with pleasure the amazing story of ‘‘ The Sea Wolf’’ will enjoy this vivid narrative of a sea voyage from New 


York round Cape Horn on a large sailing vessel. 


It is a thrilling and dramatic love story, and is almost as long as ‘*‘ The Valley of the Moon."’ 


JACK LONDON’S NOVELS 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 
JOHN BARLEYCORN 


6/- 
6/- 


THE HOUSE OF PRIDE (entirely new) 1/- net cloth 
THE ROAD (entirely new) i/s 
A SON OF THE SUN 6/-& 1/- __,, 





SOUTH SEA TALES 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS 6/-& 1/- __,, 
SMOKE BELLEW 6/- &1/- 
THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK i ,, 


6/- & 1/- net cloth 





Remember 
Marie Van Vorsi’s 


BIG TREMAINE 6/- 


A 
GREAT NOVEL 





I. A. R. WYLIE 


All England read ‘‘ The Rajah’s People,’’ ‘‘ The Red Mirage,’’ &c., 
&c., remarkable romances by a master hand. There will not be 
published a more fascinating Indian story this year than 
I. A. R. Wylie’s new romance 


THE TEMPLE OF DAWN 


a superb love story of modern India, reminding the reader powerfully 
of ‘‘ The Rajah's People.’’ Get it. 


THE TEMPLE OF DAWN 6/- 
THE TEMPLE OF DAWN 6/- 
THE TEMPLE OF DAWN 6/- 

6/- 


THE TEMPLE OF DAWN 


Lovers of a really fine sensational and thrilling novel should buy the 
ls. edition of ARTHUR APPLIN’'S 
1/- net 


SHOP GIRLS 
NOW READY. 


Press Reviews: 
‘*Entrancing, vivid, arresting.’’"—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ Remarkably 
clever.’"—Atheneum, ‘‘ Very entertaining.'’’"—Scotsman. ‘‘ The 
lives of the shop girls are well given.''—Spectator. ‘* Powerful and 
suggestive.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘' May do real good.''—Daily 
Graphic. 


J. E. BUCKROSE 


You all remember that Yorkshire masterpiece “ Down Our 
Street,” 1/- net, which sells nowadays as regularly as when 
it was first published some years ago. Fiction enthusiasts 
will be delighted to obtain J. E. Buckrose’s new novel 
entitled 


SPRAY ON THE WINDOWS 


which is a delightful story of Yorkshire life, free from 
warlike alarms, bloodshed, and battle. If there is one 
novelist certain to do well in these sad days, it is surely 
J. E. Buckrose, a sunshine author revelling in the joy of 
life and happy laughter, nowadays so badly needed. 


SPRAY ON THE WINDOWS 6/- 


Mills & Boon issue at once Charles Dawbarn's 


MAKERS OF NEW FRANCE 


with 16 illustrations, 10/6 net. A volume dealing with the 
leaders of new France, intimate, critical, written with 
authority, and as fascinating asa novel. Joffre, Poincaré, 





Clemenceau, Bergson, Blériot, Paquin, Brieux, &c., &c., 
are included. 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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